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A wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal... that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”’ Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. 
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It’s being done every day...with Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh 


There’s a tremendous potential demand for tender, tasty 


raised donuts. Progressive bakers throughout the country . 


have proved this—and are daily turning the potential 
demand into actual sales and profits. 

They are doing this by making irresistibly good raised 
donuts with Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised Donut Mix. 
Like all Pillsbury Prepared Mixes, Po-Ta-Doh is made 
from a successful bakery formula. Containing a carefully 


Pillsbury’s PO-TA-DOH = & risey :. 
RAISED DONUT MIX 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. « General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


determined proportion of top-grade potato flour, it yields 
raised donuts that are big yet firm, with exceptional tender-. 
ness and keeping quality. Po-Ta-Doh stars, too, in Bis- 
marcks and other fried goods. 

Put Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh to the test. Give it a chance 
to develop profitable additional 


@eeee 
sales for you—as it has for so eter? eee 
many other good bakers. ee” 
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SELLING IDEAS 





15 sEcOND PRIZES 


ADMIRAL 
RADIO- _PHONOGRAPHS 


EACH a 25 


With automatic record 
changer. Storage or 
108 records. 
































20 tnirp PRIZES 


ADMIRAL 
WORLD-WIDE RADIOS 


a lke a We EACH Set 100 


for your 
wave bands. 














Your Idea to Boost Bakery Sales May Win 
One of These 36 Prizes! 


Here’s your chance, all bakers and bakery employees! 
$5,000 in prizes—for ideas that have worked for you in 
selling more baked goods. Tell us about them, in simple 
words. What you did, how you did it, and the results. The 
best idea submitted wins that handsome $595 Admiral 
Television-Radio-Phonograph. The next 35 selected win 
the other valuable radio and radio-phonograph combina- 
tions shown here. 


Why Russell-Miller Sponsors This Contest 
The Millers National Federation Advertising Program and 


the Baking Industry Promotional Program are doing a 
great job of telling housewives about the nutritious and 
tempting foods they can buy at their bakers. The better 
each baker’s cooperation with these nation-wide promo- 
tions—the better his sales. 

Have you an idea that will help boost sales? An adver- 
tising idea, a special promotion, a new sales approach? 
Send ’em to us. Send as many as you like. Don’t bother 
with fancy entries—it’s the BASIC IDEA that counts. 
The simplest idea may win the first award. 


















Caty Kitled 


FOR RUSSELL-MILLER’S 
‘SELLING IDEA’ CONTEST 


1. Submit as many entries as you wish. 
Entries should consist of ideas, in any form, 
designed to help all bakers sell more 
baked goods. It’s the IDEA that counts! 
Entries judged on the basis of sales useful- 
ness, adaptability and originality. 

2. You may submit copies of ads, posters, 


NOTHING TO BUY! 


sales figures, etc. as examples of successful 
promotions. 

3. Contest open to all bakers and employ- 
ees of retail or wholesale bakeries. Employ- 
ees of Russell-Miller Milling Co., their 
families, and their advertising agency are 
not eligible. 

4. First prize: Admiral Television and 
Radio - Phonograph combination, $595 
value. Fifteen 2nd prizes: Admiral Radio- 
Phonograph consoles, each $125 value. 
Twenty 3rd prizes: Admiral World-Wide 
table model radios, each made to sell at 
more than $100. 


ENTER CONTEST NOW! 


5. Duplicate prizes in event of ties. Judges’ 
decision final. No entries returned. En- 
trants agree to permit free distribution of 
their Selling Ideas by Russell - Miller 
Milling Co., to bakers in the interests of 
the bakery trade. 

6. Include your name and address, name 
and address of your bakery, and the posi- 
tion you hold. 

7. Contest closes March 30, 1949. Winners 
will be notified by Western Union. 

8. Mail entries to Russell-Miller Bakery 
Contest, Box 262, Minneapolis 1, Minn- 
esota. 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 1, Minn: 
Good Flours For Good Baking, For Sales In The Making 
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$5000 in Prizes 


FOR YOUR BEST RETAIL 


and 9 OTHER FINE 
$595 vision] ADMIRAL RADIOS 
and Radio-P 


honograph Set | Awarded by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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IMAGINE THE JOY OF OWNING the Admiral Tele- 
vision and Radio-Phonograph set pictured above, or one 
of the 35 other handsome Admiral radios shown on the 


opposite page. You might be one of the winners! Here’s 
all it takes— 


JUST OUTLINE YOUR IDEAS FOR BAKERY 
MERCHANDISING 
A simple new selling idea, or one you’ve already used, 
may win! Send in your suggestions now. 


Serving as judges will be outstanding bakers and industry officials, including: Mary M. 
WHO ARE THE Brooke, S. A. Egekvist, Frank G. Jungewaelter, K. G. Patterson, Charles J. Schupp, Louis 
JUDGES ? Schweizer, A. G. Stegmeier, Joseph Vann, William M. Wolfarth and Harry Zinsmaster. 






4 - ' - . ll 
Hs ant Aldea (gole Thiel Ser 
1. “Magic Mirror” Television on big 10” direct-view screen. 
2. Powerful AM-FM Radio. 


3. New 2-Speed Automatic Phonograph plays standard as well as 
sensational new long-playing ‘micro-groove’ records. In beautiful 
cabinet 48” wide. 
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Now you can pack your product in Bemis Band-Label Bags 
in both panel-picked prints and washfast, sunfast solid colors! 


Women want solid colors to go with dress prints. That's 
what we are told by groups of typical farm women who 
judge the patterns for Bemis’ Dress Print Bags. It’s the 
fashion trend. 


So, Bemis is first to help you put vat-dyed bags to the 
most effective use by supplying them to you in the same 
bales with prints. Ask the Bemis representative about 
these new sales builders. He will explain how to use 
them in combination with Bemis Dress Print Bags to give 
another sales advantage to your brands. 


Bemis 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker“’ 





Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell » Houston * indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fic. 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans » New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha + Peoric 
Phoenix * Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle « Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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In this day of disturbed economic outlook, any jobber can rid 
himself of two worries easily enough. Flour price worry by 
buying against his current needs only. Sales worry by picking 
dependable KELLY’S FAMOUS for its top quality and its 


ability to win and hold new customers. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











heWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Br: 
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= =ARNOLD OF STERLING 



































HERE is something more to making flour than a sup- 
ply of wheat and mill. Knowledge, experience and 
judgment are major factors. It is this human element that 
gives THORO-BREAD its extra quality. Making supe- 
rior flour is a tradition for Arnold of Sterling. It is a point 
of pride that THORO-BREAD shall always represent the 
best in the market. And those self-imposed standards have 
a vital sales meaning for every flour distributor. 














A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ANNOLD OF STERLING 4 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 















































ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


ae quality of ISMERTA and other I-H 

flours is the reason these famous brands 

are such a wise choice for a flour distributor. 

When you put sales work behind them, there 

is no waste effort ... for a customer once 
Advertising Boosts Sales 


Doe't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-la With sold is sure to come back for more. 
the Millers National Advertising Program 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Sen. Reed Moves to Retain 25% Rule 
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Omission of “Net” 
on Flour Label Bars 


- West Virginia Sales 


KANSAS cCITY—Contending that 
the word “net” or “net weight” must 
appear on labels of flour packages 
offered for sale, West Virginia weights 
and measures inspectors have barred 
from sale several lots of flour shipped 
recently by millers to customers in 
that state. 

Most out-of-state millers follow the 
general labeling practice of simply 
printing the net weight poundage fig- 
ure on flour sacks. Some of the flour 
stopped from sale was milled in the 
Southwest and some on the eastern 
seaboard. 

Some flour, distributors in the state 
are now adding the word “net” in 
hand writing on the sacks of flour 
they have in inventory. They also 
are weighing individual packages, 
since inspectors have taken the posi- 
tion that individual packages must 
not fall below labeled weights. In 
normal packaging procedure, small 
variations both over and under net 
weight commonly occur and reason- 
able tolerance is usually allowed by 
state inspectors. 

Continued -vigorous enforcement 
along the lines now adopted by West 
Virginia inspectors is likely to cause 
millers considerable trouble. Most 
mills do not use the word “net” on 
labels and use the same labels for 
all ‘states. If the present West Vir- 
ginia position is maintained, it will 
mean special printing for shipments 
to that state. 

The West Virginia law provides 
only that a product may not be sold 
in the state unless it bears on the 
label a true statement of the net 
weight of the contents of the package. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FISHER DEVELOPS NEW MIX 

SEATTLE—A new fish-and-chips 
batter madé with a pancake mix of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. here 








has been developed by Mary Mills, 
Fisher home economist. The product 
and recipe will be promoted by Fisher 
throughout the Pacific Coast area, 
with box bands calling attention to 
the new recipe and mentioning a 
specific brand of potato chips to be 
used. Brand names of the chips will 
be changed according to the terri- 
tory covered. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brannan Asks 
Tighter Control 
Over Markets 


WASHINGTON—The familjar ad- 
ministration theme song was repeat- 
ed here last week as Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
asked Congress to grant tighter con- 
trol power over all commodity mar- 
kets. 

This request, rejected by the 80th 
Congress, involves the grant of power 
to Commodity Exchange Authority to 
control the level of margin require- 
ments and in so doing to limit spec- 
ulative participation in markets dur- 
ing periods of severe price move- 
ments. The renewal of this plea for 
broader exchange control power 
comes at a time when the price sup- 
port program was revealing its in- 
ability to replace the functions of 
the commodity markets of insuring 
holders of cash grains against de- 
clines below the price support level. 
This misplaced confidence in the price 
support program was clearly revealed 
this week when the grain markets 
broke sharply through the price sup- 
port floor. 

In his second appearance before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
the USDA chief declared that the 
CCC grain export monopoly was 
cheaper and more efficient than pri- 
vate export trade. 

The committee adjourned its hear- 
ing without making any formal leg- 
islative recommendations. 








WILL PRESS FOR AMENDMENT 
ON FLOUR IN NEW ECA BILL 


Exporters Find Flaws in Cost Figures Produced by Gov- 
ernment Statisticians to Support Reduction 
in Flour Shipments 


WASHINGTON — Retention of the 
25% flour mandate in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration act. will 
be pressed by Sen. Clyde. Reed of 
Kansas. He has not fully mapped his 
strategy in this matter and will ex- 
plore the ground before taking ac- 
tion. However, he states that he will 
urge that the pending ECA bill be 
amended to restore the guaranty of a 
25% minimum of flour shipments 
when ECA funds are used. The old 
act contained this provision, which 
had Sen. Reed’s sponsorship and 
therefore was known as the Reed 
amendment. 

Paul G. Hoffman, ECA administra- 
tor, has asked that the 25% provision 
be eliminated from the new bill, 
which is now before the Senate For- 
eign Relations. Committee. He has 
taken a similar position with regard 
to other special requirements, such as 
shipment of 50% of the ECA products 
in American ships. 


Threat to U.S. Economy 

In supporting his position with re- 
spect to flour, Sen. Reed points out 
that loss of flour export markets will 
result in unemployment of flour mill 
workers in the U.S. He cites the fact 
that in prewar years approximately 
18% of total wheat exports were in 
the form of flour. 

“American mills historically have 
built up an export trade of substan- 
tial proportions,” Sen. Reed said in 
Washington this week. “Repeal of the 
25% flour quota would cause great 
and permanent injury to the milling 
industry in those normal sales outlets. 

“By milling ECA wheat shipments 
in this country we also assist the 
livestock industry and the general 





ECA Funds for Canadian Wheat to 


Despite Senate Criticism 


Continue, 


WASHINGTON—Use of Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds for 
the U.K.-Canadian wheat contract 
will continue during the quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1949. Doubts that the 
use of ECA funds in this connection 
would continue after the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee have arisen, but were put to rest 
this week by official statements made 
to The Northwestern Miller by re- 
sponsible ECA officials. 

Criticism of the use of ECA funds 
to finance the U.K. purchases of Ca- 
nadian wheat under the bi-lateral 
contract came up when Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald appeared before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee last week. 
The ECA funds were used to finance 
approximately 150 million bushels of 
Canadian. wheat. 

When’ the grain markets went into 





‘their nose-dive Feb. 8, the senate 


committee pounced on this ECA pol- 
icy decision as a factor in withholding 
export markets from the U.S. wheat 
farmer. However, Dr. FitzGerald 
turned aside this criticism by citing 
the fact that it was impossible, due to 
internal transport and port facilities, 
for the U.S. to have moved from its 
surplus wheat supplies the full quan- 
tity of wheat needed by the U.K. in 
the period of time involved. Neverthe- 
less, the ECA financing operations re- 
mained a sore point in the minds of 
senators and refiect the general rest- 
lessness on the part of legislators 
from the agricultural areas over the 
failure of ECA to earmark its funds 
for removal of the agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

ECA officials say that the decision 
over the administrative policy of that 
agency concerning the final quarter 
procurement of Canadian wheat by 


the U.K. through use of ECA funds 
is uncertain. If, however, Congress 
passes the new ECA act without re- 
strictions and approves the request. 
for $1.15 billion for the April-June 
quarter, it is probable that the ECA 
will maintain its policy of financing 
the U.K.-Canada wheat contract. 
Next year when the higher contract 
price of $2 bu.. goes into effect the 
ECA policy might be modified. 
Contributing to a maintenance of 
the present. ECA policy in this con- 
nection is the influence of other agri- 
cultural interests here, whose mar- 
kets were cut off or diminished when 
Canada ran short of dollars and 
clamped severe restrictions on U.S. 
agricultural imports. These interests, 
which included the influential citrus 
industry, presumably would support 
any effart which gave Canada dollar 
buying power and opened up Cana- 
dian markets for these perishables. 


agricultural economy by reason of 
the fact that millfeeds are returned 
to the farmer as an important feed 
material. 

“Tam going to try to have the ECA 
flour export program proceed at the 
current 25% rate. Certainly the ratio 
should not be less than the peace- 
time export level of 18%.” 


ECA Figures Challenged 


The wish of ECA officials to elim- 
inate the 25% requirement appears to 
be based on complaints from the 
Bureau of the Budget, which was fret- 
ting over a statement released by 
ECA a few weeks ago to the effect 
that the flour phase of the first nine 
months of ECA operations cost about 
$8,200,000 more than if only wheat had 
been shipped. This figure was chal- 
lenged, and ECA statisticians then re- 
peated their mathematical operation, 
coming up this time with $7,248,000 
as the extra cost of exporting flour 
instead of wheat. Now both the figure 
and the formula used in producing it 
are challenged by flour millers and 
exporters, who are expected to make 
their own computations available for 
congressional consideration. 

Serious basic errors in ECA’s com- 
puting formula are pointed out. Some 
flour obviously would have been ex- 
ported under any circumstances, so 
that the ECA cost figure would have 
been much smaller if the formula, or 
any formula, had been applied real- 
istically. Only by shipping a large 
quantity of flour could ECA have 
met its total wheat obligation. 

The ECA computation, it is com- 
plained, makes millfeed a factor of 
cost to the government, whereas, far 
from being an economic loss it re- 
mained a valuable and much needed 
asset in the total U.S. economy. Tak- 
ing millfeed out of: the government 
cost sheet would make the ECA fig- 
ures look very much different—they 
would show a _seven-million-dollar 
gain instead of a seven-million-dollar 
loss. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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GRAIN MARKETS AGAIN WEAK 
AFTER BOUNCING BACK 


Wheat and other grain futures 
were displaying weakness again Feb. 
15 after having recovered all of the 
19¢ bu. break which occurred Feb. 8-9. 
The market had rallied later in the 
week from the steep descent, when 
government officials took a number 
of actions to cool the bearish fervor 
engendered by a universal belief that 
the support programs were in trouble 
as a result of the overwhelming sup- 
plies of virtually all grains. By the 
end of the second hour of trading 
Feb. 15, May wheat in Chicago and 
Minneapolis was down 3¢ bu.,: while 
the deferred positions in, Chicago 
were off 6@7¢. Corn was also weak, 
with losses of 3¢ and oats and soy- 
beans were sharply lower. 
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Mounting Wheat Surplus Predicted 
by BAE if Present Pattern Develops 


About 120 million bushels of wheat 
still need to be procured if 1948-49 
exports are to reach 500 million bush- 
els, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics states in a recent survey of 
the wheat situation. Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks on July 1 plus 
purchases through Jan. 31, totaled 
about 290 million bushels. Since July 
1, private concerns have purchased 
about 90 million for export. CCC pur- 
chases through Jan. 31 are sufficient 
to cover the agency’s export program 
for both wheat and flour through 
February. Of the 120 million bushels 
still to be procured, about 95 million 
bushels, mostly wheat, would be pro- 
cured by CCC. The rest, almost all 
flour, would be handled by private 
concerns. 

On Dec, 31, the closing date for the 
programs, there were about 235 mil- 
lion bushels of 1948 wheat under CCC 
loan and 108 million under purchase 
agreement, or a total of about 343 
million bushels. Ordinarily it would 
be expected that prices at this time 
of the year would be above loan rates. 
If prices should advance enough to 
cover loan costs, selling by farmers 
would follow and this would reduce 


the quantity of wheat delivered to 
CCC, Under such conditions, the pos- 
sible 300 million-bushel carry-over 
could be expected to include sizable 
market stocks necessary for mills and 
transit before new crop supplies be- 
come available. 

If, however, prices continue below 
loan levels plus costs, it would be 
expected that such wheat would be 
delivered to CCC, and market sup- 
plies would become limited, the bu- 
reau says. Domestic disappearance for 
the year ending June 30, 1949, may 
be about as follows: Food 490 mil- 
lion bushels; seed 95 million and 
feed 100 million. If exports are 500 
million, disappearance would total 
about 1,185 million bushels. Since the 
1948-49 supply is 1,484 million bush- 
els—July 1 stocks of 196 million and 
a crop of 1,288 million—carry-over 
July 1 would be about 300 million 
bushels, which compares with the 
1932-41 average of 235 million. 

A winter wheat crop of about 965 
million bushels was forecast as of 
Dec. 1 by the Crop Reporting Board. 
Assuming a spring crop like that of 
1948 of about 300 million bushels, the 
total crop would be 1,265 million 
bushels. With a carry-over of about 


300 million bushels, total supplies 
would be about 1,565 million bushels. 
With domestic disappearance of about 
700 million bushels, about 865 million 
bushels would be available for export 
in 1949-50 and for carry-over July 1, 
1950. If generally favorable harvests 
occur in other areas, exports in 1949- 
50 are expected to be less than in 
1948-49. 

Reports to date indicate some ex- 
pansion in world winter wheat acre- 
age. Increases are expected in Europe, 
including the Soviet Union. Growing 
conditions in late 1948, while gen- 
erally satisfactory, were not as fa- 
vorable in some areas as a year earli- 
er. Australia harvested another good 
wheat crop but the Argentine har- 
vest is well below average. Moisture 
reserves in the prairie provinces of 
Canada up to freezing time were 
reported at only 64% of normal, com- 
pared with 121% a year earlier. As 
a result, one of the factors affecting 
yields per acre of the 1949 crop of 
spring wheat is distinctly unfavor- 
able. Winter wheat acreage in Canada 
is small, usually accounting for only 
about 3% of the total. The acreage 
seeded last fall was only 748,000 
acres, 19% below that a year earlier. 





Commodity Markets 
to Be Studied by 
House, Senate Units 


WASHINGTON—Both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives 
have scheduled investigations of the 
commodity markets to study the 
situation that has caused the recent 
“sloppy” condition of commodity 
prices. 

The House Agriculture Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Rep. Har- 
old D. Cooley (D., N.C.), has named 
a subcommittee to look into the situ- 
ation. Rep. Cooley, in naming Rep. 
Stephen Pace (D., Ga.) as chairman 
of the group, said the subcommittee 
will “try to determine the cause and 
whether speculators or others planned 
and brought about the market bust.” 


Other members named to the com- 
mittee include the following repre- 
sentatives: W. R. Poage (D., Texas), 
Walter K. Granger (D., Utah), Carl 
Albert (D., Okla.), Pat Sutton (D., 
Tenn.), August H. Andresen (R., 
Minn.), William S. Hill (R., Colo.) 
and Charles B. Hoeven (R., Iowa). 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, under the leadership of 
Sen. Burnet R. Maybank (D., S.C.), 
will open headings this week on the 
cause of the wide spread between 
farm and retail price levels. This 
committee is already getting into 
action. The committee staff is draft- 
ing plans and will proceed with hear- 
ings this week, if the desires of Sen. 
Maybank are carried out. Staff offi- 
cials have indicated that they intend 
to call on commodity market repre- 
sentatives for testimony. 

The eagerness of the congressional 
committees to investigate commodity 
markets at this time looks like a 
race to find the scapegoat for the cur- 
rent market crash. 

The House committee lacks power 
of subpoena over witnesses and may 


not move into action until the House 
grants it the authority. In the mean- 
time, however, it can act without this 
subpoena authority. It is also asking 
an appropriation of $20,000 to carry 
out its investigation. 

Threats to the sleep of commodity 
market officials are not only found 
in the halls of Congress but the ad- 
ministrative agencies are eying the 
commodity exchanges as the No. 1 
whipping boy. Speaking to the Joint 
Economic Committee last week, 
Charles P. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, told the group that he in- 
tended to recommend changes in the 
Commodity Exchange Authority law 
during the present session of Con- 
gress. 

The Maybank Senate committee 
got under way prior to the commod- 
ity market price slide and it was ru- 
mored that he intended to investi- 
gate retail bread prices. Officials of 
his committee deny that this is a 
precise aim of the committee. Sen. 
Maybank merely wants to get into 
the record a clear showing that in 
many instances the farmer obtains 
only a small part of the dollar the 
consumer spends for food, it is re- 
ported. 

There are so many other glaring 
spreads between the farm price and 
retail levels than bread and wheat 
that it is unlikely that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
will find attractive material in bread 
prices, some observers pointed out. 


ee ee ae 
SLICED BREAD TO RETURN 
IN WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG—Sliced bread in 1-Ib. 
wrapped loaves is expected to reap- 
pear on the Winnipeg market in the 





. next few months. The price will be 


1¢ higher than the unsliced loaf. It 
will sell for 9¢. Officials of two bak- 
eries here have announced the re- 


turn of the sliced bread at an in- 
creased price, which is comparable 
with the advance in eastern Canada. 





Trade, Farm Groups 
Plan Study of 
Commodity Markets 


WASHINGTON — An independent 
investigation of the utility and effi- 
ciency of commodity markets may be 
undertaken if the efforts of trade, 
commodity market specialists and 
farm leaders bear fruit. The first step 
in this direction was taken here last 
week in a meeting which included 
grain, commodity exchange, farm 
leaders and brokerage house repre- 
sentatives. 

The purpose of this session was to 
create an action group to select an 
independent research agency to study 
the activities of the commodity mar- 
kets and to make reeommendations 
for the improvement of their opera- 
tions, if any, in relation to the farm 
producer, the processor and the con- 
sumer, 

Attending the preliminary meeting 
of the group were such prominent 
grain leaders as Walter Scott, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade; J. B. McClintock 
of the Chicago Board of Trade; Rich- 
ard Uhlmann, president of that or- 
ganization; Arthur Hartwell of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange; R. B. 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn.; Harold E. Sanford, chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council; 
William F. Brooks, executive secre- 
tary and legal counsel of NGTC; 
Richard Cunningham, director of the 
GFDNA, and other private trade 
representatives of the National Cot- 
ton Council. 


Formal Conference Held 


The outcome of this session 
resulted in a formal conference 
with Allan B. Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, at which a five man committee 
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was named from the industries in- 
volved in the commodity market op- 
erations. This committee consists of 
Allan B, Kline of the AFBF; H. E. 
Sanford of the NGTC; Robert Henni- 
can of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; W. A. Wooden, represent- 
ing banking interests, and E. R. Cook 
of Memphis, representing merchant 
interests. 

This committee was authorized to 
appoint three individuals from each 
industry represented which in turn 
will select from its membership a 
five-man executive committee. 

It has been learned that Walte: 
Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Her- 
man Fakler, executive vice president 
of ‘the Millers National Federation, 
have been invited to select individu- 
als from their industries to sit on the 
15-man group which will name the 
top executive committee. 

It is believed that the Brookings 
Institute has been tentatively chosen 
to conduct the impartial survey of the 
operations of the commodity markets 
which will in part be financed by the 
Merrill Foundation, according to re- 
liable reports. . 


Utility to Be Shown 


The purpose of this study is under- 
stood to be a desire on the part of 
commodity market supporters to dem- 
onstrate the utility of these markets 
to the nation. 


USDA officials who were informed 
of the action declined to comment on 
these activities, but in other quarters 
it has been learned that the recent 
bust in commodity prices is again 
focussing administration attention on 
the futures markets. Further declines 
may lead to a demand for a congres- 
sional investigation of futures mar- 
ket operations, since many USDA of- 
ficials believe that the recent price - 
breaks are not fully warranted, al- 
though they agree that the farm price 
structure will slowly work itself into 
lower ground. 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last week approved a reso- 
lution, offered by Sen. Burnet May- 
bank (D., S.C.), to investigate the 
spread between farm and retail prices. 
If this resolution reaches the Senate 
floor and the committee takes up 
operations of the commodity markets 
plans of the private trade group may 
be frustrated and this whole problem 
aired in a Senate investigation. 
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CHAMPION OF aire ties 
HEADS NUTRITION BUREAU 


NEW YORK—Dr. Norman Joliffe 
nationally known nutritionist, has 
been appointed head of the bureau 
of nutrition, City of New York. This 
new department has been organized 
to apply and extend practical knowl 
edge of the everyday uses of nutri- 
tion in prevention and treatment o! 
disease. It will also expand the pro 
gram of installing nutritional clinic: 
through the city, which Dr. Joliff« 
has supervised since 1945. 

Dr. Joliffe is a member of the Foo 
and Nutrition Board of the Nationa 
Research Council, associate professo: 
of preventive medicine at the Nev 
York University School of Medicin 
and a lecturer at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons on public healt! 
practices, among his other activities 
He has been active in enlisting scien 
tific and public support of enriched 
wheat products, and his book on clin- 
ical nutrition will be published in the 
spring. 
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Failure Indicated for Wheat Pact Talks 





Dutch Traders 
Attempt to Regain 
German Trade 


LONDON—An extension of trade 
between Holland and the American, 
British and French zones of Ger- 
many is indicated as a result of talks 
recently at Frankfurt, between Dutch 
officials and representatives of the 
zonal authorities. 

It is expected that the talks will 
lead to an increase in Dutch exports 
to the three zones to an amount 
of $29,833,500. This covers agricul- 
tural produce and potato flour as 
well as a number of industrial items. 
Holland is to take some German 
exports including agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Prior to the war, Dutch importers 
were active in supplying the needs 
of Germany both from their own 
resources and as intermediaries for 
other countries and had a valuable 
trade with countries of central Eu- 
rope. Their organizations are still in 
existence despite wartime disloca- 
tion and they are in a position to 
handle all trade between Germany 
and adjacent countries and Amer- 
ica, Canada and Britain. 

The shipment of imported grain, 
flour and animal feed for Germany 
through the Dutch port of Rotter- 
dam was a regular feature prior to 
1939 but since the war this business 
has been of little value. It was re- 
cently agreed that ports in Holland 
and Belgium should be included in 
the transit traffic to and from Ger- 
many. The first shipment of grain 
under the new arrangement reached 
Rotterdam in December and Dutch 
interests are anxious to see the trade 
develop. 

Exports of potato flour are to be 
stepped up and a target of 200,000 
tons a year has been set. The total 


production of potatoes for flour is 
estimated at 1.6 million tons a year 
and the factories are processing 65,- 
000 tons weekly. Dutch bread flour 
contains a 10% admixture of potato 
flour. It is hoped to use the remain- 
ing potatoes for cattle feed in order 
to save dollar expenditure. 

The Minister of Agriculture re- 
cently announced that Dutch agricul- 
ture was to be completely reorgan- 
ized in order to make the country 
as independent as possible of im- 
ports from the dollar area. Inten- 
sive agrarian activity will be ac- 
companied by guarantees of remu- 
nerative marketing. 
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MILLING AND GRAIN MEN 
HONORED BY TRAFFIC CLUB 


MINNEAPOLIS — Milling, grain 
and feed industry members of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis were hon- 
ored at a luncheon at the Nicollet 
Hotel Feb. 10. George H. Luck, traffic 
manager, General Mills, Inc., was 
chairman of the day, representing the 
Grain and Milling Division of the club. 

Special guests of honor were: 

F. M. Atkinson, president, Atkinson 
Milling Co.; C. M. Hardenbergh, pres- 
ident, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.; Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; L. N. Perrin, presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc.; A. B. Spar- 
boe, president, Flour Milling Division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president, Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co.; A. M. Hartwell, presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Grain Exchange; 
G. V. Thomson, vice president, Cream 
of Wheat Corp.; A. C. Remele, vice 
president and general counsel, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co.; Ron Kennedy, 
secretary and treasurer, Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn.; R. H. Heg- 
man, president, Commission Mer- 
chants Assn.; Ronald Edstrom, presi- 
dent, Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.,-and Don E. Rogers, market 
editor, The Northwestern Miller. 





Minnesota Extension Division 


Plans Lecture Course on Milling 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe general ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Minnesota, in cooperation with the 
milling engineering division of the 
Institute of Technology, is offering 
survey course for nonoperating per- 
sonnel in the milling industry. 

The course will consist of 14 week- 
ly meetings of two hours each, from 
6:30 until 8:30 p.m., each Tuesday 
evening, beginning March 1 and end- 
ing May 31. ; 

Prof. John M. MacKenzie, in charge 
of the milling engineering division of 
the university, said that the course 
will be organized as a lecture series, 
combined with demonstrations, plant 
tours and motion picture films. He 
explained it is being planned for per- 
sons connected with the industry in 
nonoperating positions who wish to 
have a better over-all understanding 
of the flour milling processes. 

The classes will be held in Suite 
250, McKnight Bldg., a lecture room 
maintained by the American Institute 
of Banking. A registration fee of $15 
for each student will be assessed. 
Registration may be made in person 
or by mail. The extension division 


of the university maintains a down- 
town office in Minneapolis at 690 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. 

Among the lecturers who have 
agreed to participate in the program 
are: E. E. Kuphal, director of manu- 
facture, General Mills, Inc.; Dr. Bet- 
ty Sullivan, director of research, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.; Frederick D. 
Schmalz, director of products con- 
trol, King Midas Flour Mills; Carroll 
K. Michener, managing editor, The 
Northwestern Miller; R. N. McCaull, 
grain research department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Don E. Rogers, mar- 
ket editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. Other prominent persons in 
the industry have been invited to 
participate. 

The opening sessions will be de- 
voted to historical and economic 
backgrounding of the milling indus- 
try that is necassary to an under- 
standing of flour milling. Subjects to 
be discussed in the series of 14 meet- 
ings include: preparation of wheat 
for milling, milling processes, dust col- 
lection, products control, flour im- 
provement, packaging, merchandis- 
ing, etc. 





NEGOTIATORS REACH IMPASSE 
ON QUANTITIES AND PRICES 


Russian Demand for 20% of Total Exports Proves Em- 
barrassing to Other Exporters; U.S. Delegation 
Apparently Bound to $2 bu. Maximum 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Despite optimis- 
tic reports indicating that the inter- 
national wheat agreement negotia- 
tions are headed for adoption, inside 
sources reveal that the whole affair 
is headed for collapse. The main 
points of controversy over which the 
importing and exporting nations find 
little if any common ground are the 
maximum price and the quantities as- 
signed to the exporting countries. 

The presence.of the Russian delega- 
tion is obviously a matter of embar- 
rassment to the other exporters since 
the Russians have declined to explain 
the extent of their grain resources 
but have officially asked that they be 
given an export quota of 20% of the 
500-million-bushel total. 

An appraisal of ‘the efforts of the 
conferees discloses not only inability 
to agree but their failure to consider 
the position of the U.S. through Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in 
relation to the agreement. 


Fail to Employ FitzGerald 


Further, it is seen that the USS. 
government is making a most parsi- 
monious use of its personnel resources 
through its failure to draw on the 
services of D. A. FitzGerald to lead 
the bargaining with the foreign repre- 
sentatives. Dr. FitzGerald is person- 
nally and favorably known to most of 
the delegates to the wheat conference 
through his former conections as sec- 
retary general of the International 
Emergency Food Council. 

Daily newspapers have carried op- 
timistic statement from the foreign 
delegates declaring that a common 
ground of understanding has been 
reached and the adoption of an agree- 
ment for ratification by individual 
nations is expected within two weeks. 
This type of statement is seen as 
trading material for the importing 
countries. 

The U.S. delegation appears bound 
by the agreement of Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, to the 
$2 maximum price. Any concession on 
this point would produce nothing but 
red faces at USDA. Likewise, a re- 
duction in the export quantity as- 
signed to the U.S. would be equally 
embarrassing. 


ECA Role Neglected 

The involvement of ECA in the 
basic problem appears to have been 
neglected by the U.S. delegation but 
not by the foreign delegates. At the 
opening session many foreign dele- 
gates from ECA countries expressed 
the opinion that they would prefer a 
four-year agreement instead of five 
as originally proposed last year. A 
four-year agreement would bind them 
for only one year after the present- 
ly planned end of ECA. Under those 
circumstances their obligations to 
import would be financed by ECA 


funds, and the impact of a high max- 
imum price would be eased, although 
it would diminish their use of ECA 
funds for other purposes if their ag- 
ricultural outlook does not worsen 
materially in the meantime. 

The outlook for the conclusion of 
an agreement is dark as may be 
measured by the fact that one dele- 
gate from a Latin American nation— 
not Argentina—has already left and 
another has predicted that before an- 
other week he will be headed for 
home. Inside sources believe that only 
the injection of an outstanding inter- 
national expert like Dr. FitzGerald at 
this hour will save the conference 
from total collapse, unless, of course, 
the U.S. delegation makes substantial 
price and quantity concessions. 
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U.S. Ends Export 
Controls on 
Fats and Oils 


WASHINGTON—The end of ex- 
port license controls over edible fats 
and oils and oil-bearing materials 
for Western Hemisphere nations was 
ordered this week by Charles Saw- 
yer, secretary of commerce. 

Also the Office of International 
Trade has been authorized to grant 
freely all applications for export li- 
censes to western European coun- 
tries. OIT officials say that this rul- 
ing means that every application to 
export these commodities will be giv- 
en prompt approval unless it devel- 
ops that some exports are being 
transshipped to nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

At the same time the International 
Emergency Food Committee ended 
all international allocation controls 
over these commodities. These ac- 
tions were made effective at once. 
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ABELARDO CARDENAS NAMED 
ISMERT EXPORT MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY—Abelardo Carde- 
nas has been appointed export manag- 
er for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and affiliated units. Mr. 
Cardenas, who has long been identi- 
fied with the export trade in Latin 
America, will take up his new posi- 
tion immediately. 

He will have charge of all export 
activities for the company, both in 
Latin America and other parts of 
the world where U.S. flour is sold. 

Mr. Cardenas formerly was Latin 
American export manager for Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and previous 
to that was export manager for the 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, when that mill was a part 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. organization. 




















The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking © 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn rer Refini Co. 


Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co 

General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
$Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit of America 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 


Borden e-Deniels Midland Go."0.000.0000000 


Cote esersereteeestons 


*Chicago stock market. {Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


Corn Products, $7 Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 44 
General Baking 


General Mills, Inc., oe 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., Pfd. 


Horn & Hardart, - Prd. 
Merck & 


Pillsbury Mllis, Inc. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Sunshine Biscuit 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 


$8 
General Mills, Tic. op eK Pftd. 
Pfd. 


Co., $3.50 Pid. ... 
National Biscuit, $7 Pfd. ... 


Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pfd. .. 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 


eee eee eeeeee 


Victor Chemical Works, A a Ptd. 
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Kansas Millers Credit Scientists 
With Adding to Wheat Crop Value 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Thirty- 
five plant scientists associated with 
Kansas State College and the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station ac- 
knowledged the plaudits of Kansas 
millers at the banquet Feb. 9. With 
music, good food, speeches and cigars, 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. said, “Thanks, men,” to the 
plant breeders and testers who have 
brought an estimated $100 million to 
the state in each of the last two years 
through new bread wheat vareties. 

Cc. E. Skiver, director of the asso- 
ciation, summarized the magnitude of 
the task accomplished in producing 
Comanche, Pawnee and Wichita— 
three highly satisfactory bread wheat 
varieties. In the 10 years before Co- 
manche was released in 1942 they 
tested several hundred different 
wheat varieties, Mr. Skiver reported. 
The cost of wheat research to the 
state was $77,500 in 1948. The in- 
creased revenue to the state due only 
to increased yield has been calculated 
at $55 million. Mr. Skiver figures that 
every dollar spent for wheat research 
brought back $709.95. Figured at nor- 
mal yields and normal prices, each 
research dollar came back with $292 
more. This, he said, represents 0.034% 
of the gross receipts spent for re- 
search. Industrial firms annually 
spend 3 to 5%. 

John Cain; president’ of Midland 
Flour Milling Co., stated that the 
world has always been short of food. 
In boosting the world food supply, he 
declared, plant scientists had saved 





the world. He debunked the popular 


worry over surpluses, saying that 
surpluses have never been more than 
local and that the real problem was 
distribution and adjustment, which he 
admitted had often been difficult. 

Ellis D. English, vice president of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the wheat 
improvers being honored “because 
you kept the millers of this area in 
business.” Kansas flour, he said, once 
was eagerly sought by world-wide 
markets. Then the time came when 
inferior wheat varieties, introduced 
by commercial seed growers, caused 
Kansas wheats and flours to be black- 
balled by these same markets. “You 
pulled a rabbit out of the hat,” he 
told the plant breeders. “You kept us 
going. Now Kansas flours have qual- 
ity, stamina, tolerance. They can take 
the beating of modern high-speed 
baking equipment.” Now, he said, 
Kansas flours are again in great de- 
mand, and he mentioned Brazil as 
being especially avid in its demands 
for Kansas flours. 

At this point Jess B. Smith, toast- 
master and presdent of the associa- 
ton, pointed out that at one time 
Kansas millers, in the heart of the 
world’s greatest wheat-producing 
area, had to import spring wheat to 
bolster their flour quality. He looks 
for the time when Kansas flour will 
“give us a competitive advantage on 
quality.” 

Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., Salina, cited the plant scientists’ 
contribution to all mankind. “That 
takes in a lot of territory,” he said. 
He ‘called attention to the fact that 
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the areas producing surplus wheat 
are those with the highest standard 
of living. Well-fed people get along 
together, he said. Our job is to pro- 
duce more food more efficiently and 
cheaply with less drain on soil re- 
sources, since many areas of the 
world, notably Asia, have many more 
people than their land area can sup- 
port with existing crop plants and 
technology. “There is no such thing,” 
he said, “as surplus food in this 
world.” He listed questions which re- 
search must answer: What makes 
protein in wheat? What makes bak- 
ing quality? Keeping quality? Why 
has so much wheat in storage this 
year deteriorated in quality? He 
called for a specific definition of un- 
fit grain, rather than leaving it to 
the personal opinion of the grader. 
He asked for a means of determining 
the extent of insect damage in good 
grain, and a method for separating 
the good from the damaged. Present 
designations of quality, he said, are 
outmoded. 

To these tributes Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege, responded: “We of the college 
appreciate this recognition, and that 
is the grossest understatement I have 
ever made.” He thanked the indus- 
try for its financial and moral sup- 
port in modernizing the college mill 
which, he said, “was held together 
with chewing gum and string.” He 
also thanked the industry for its 
“magnificent support” of the recently 
installed pilot bakery. He particu- 
larly expressed gratitude to those or- 


ganizations and persons who give un- © 


selfishly of their time and energies 
to further the cause of research at 
the college. Research performed at 
the college, he declared, is worth 
more than $100 million yearly to the 
people of Kansas. He lamented that 
of recent years so much emphasis has 
been placed on the practical results 
of research. He urged more research 
in the fields of pure science, and 
promised that practical application 
would soon follow. He thanked “most 
heartily” the association and millers 
at large for their cooperation with 
Kansas State College. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.56 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.56, as 
compared with 21.97 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth. is 27.22, as compared with 
32.04 a year ago. 
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WOLF INTERESTS SELL 
LAKEVIEW MILLING CO. 


7100-Sack Mill at Chambersburg, Pa., 
to Be Dismantiled, Flour Brands 
Will Be Continued 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. — The 

Lakeview Milling Co. properties have 
been sold by Harry A. Wolf, president 

and secretary-treasurer, to Frank 8. 
and Charles M. Wingert of St. Thom- 
as, farmers and hay brokers. The 
brothers will take possession of the 
properties April 1. The mill will be 
dismantled. 

Mr. Wolf said that milling opera- 
tions had been discontinued because 
of the excessive cost of remodeling 
the mill under present conditiors 
and its inconvenient size. He ex- 
plained that the mill is too large 
for local trade and yet too small to 
permit effective competition with 
larger mills. 

The flour mill had a capacity of 
700 sacks daily, with 50,000 bu. wheat 
storage and 12 tons of formula feed 
capacity. It was built in 1899 as a 
model mill by the Wolf Company, 
milling machinery manufacturers 
which at that time was owned by 
the Wolf family. The machinery man- 
ufacturing business was sold recently 
to the L. B. Smith Co., which con- 
tinues to operate it under the cor- 
porate style of the Wolf Company. 
Harry A. Wolf no longer has any 
financial interest in the machinery 
business. 

Mr. Wolf and his associate, Milton 
Lesher, plan to -distribute three of 
the milling company’s brand name 
flours, ‘Cream of Lake,” “White Dia- 
mond” and “Excellent,” in the Cham- 
bersburg trade area. These flours will 
be made elsewhere under Lakeview 
specifications, Mr. Wolf said. 

The Wingert brothers have not an- 
nounced plans regarding disposition 
of the buildings, adding that they 
plan to use the grain-drying facilities 
and grain storage space for their 
own use and for other farmers in the 
area. 

The original Wolf Company was or- 
ganized by the late Augustus Wolf, 
H. G. Wolf and D. J. Faust. The mill 
originally had a capacity of 75 bbl. 
daily and its growth in capacity in- 
creased to the present 700 sacks daily. 
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ALLIED MILLS PAYS 50c 


CHICAGO—Allied Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
a share on the capital stock, payable 
March 11 to stockholders of record 
March 1. The company previously 
paid dividends twice yearly. 











U.S. Flour to Cuba Down in 1948 


HAVANA—tThe year 1948 was the lightest from the standpoint of Cuban 
imports of U.S. flour in the past six, according to statistics released by 


P. E. Carr, 


import-export statistician. Total 1948 imports amounted to 


1,291,493 200-Ib. sacks of U.S. flour. This compares with 1,850,431 such 
sacks in 1947, 1,726,424 in 1946, 2,305,728 in 1945 and 1,463,294 in 1944. 
Details by months and years are shown in the accompanying table. 

CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 








1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

January ....6-+-++- 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 126,432 
February ........-. 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
eb beeccestess 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 

,\ | eee ee 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 
MOP oc cc ccccccceces 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 $0,125 
pe TET eee 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 
RS ae COLLET 166,935 118,702 339,636 133,782 183,422 101,092 
BEE, cos 0 sna csicss 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 
September 66,258 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 150,683 
October 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 112,694 
November 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 89,323 
December ......... 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 110, $01 
MOOR. 5 on 5620s 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 
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BRANNAN CONFUSED IN TRYING - 
TO ACCOUNT FOR SUDDEN DROP 


CEA Eyes Grain Traders—Suggestion Made That CCC 
Enter Futures Markets—Canadian Wheat Buying De- 
fended by ECA—Some Economists Bullish on Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — _ Government 
wheat buying was operating under 
foreed draft last week to stem the 
break in the price support dam and 
probably will gain credit for the halt 
in the sharp decline and subsequent 
price rally. 

However, inside information ob- 
tained from international sources un- 
covers what may be seen as an es- 
sential weakness in the export mon- 
opoly of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

During the past week the U.K. was 
actively interested in U.S. corn, but 
was unwilling to make commitments 
through the CCC since it had no way 
of knowing at what price the CCC 
would. invoice the purchases. 


CCC at Disadvantage 


This condition discloses that on a 
rising market, with short supplies, a 
government monopoly might be able 
to make sales of grain at lower prices 
than private sellers. However, in a 
bear market that advantage is gone, 
since the buyer holds the whip hand 
and will refuse to close contracts ex- 
cept at stipulated prices. Under these 
conditions private traders can close 
sales promptly, since they hedge their 
commitments. The CCC does not op- 
erate as a hedger and consequently in 
a declining market must price its 
sales at a later date to cover its costs. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D.,N.M.) 
touched on this point during the hear- 
ings last week on the commodity price 
situation when he told the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee that he under- 
stood that the CCC grain export mon- 
opoly was effective only when sup- 
plies were’short and that now with 
surpluses it seemed appropriate that 
all competitive price influences be at- 
tracted to the commodity markets. 

The reported U.K. corn require- 
ments amounted to one million bush- 
els a month for an undisclosed period, 
it has been learned. 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 
AIKEN BILL SEEN AS MAIN 
TARGET OF PROBE 


WASHINGTON — Plans of the 
House Agriculture Committee to in- 
vestigate the break in the commodity 
markets last week seem to have 
taken a new tangent, according to 
information obtained from one of the 
members of the group. This congress- 
man said that the committee was in- 
terested in the commodity market 
dive, but he declared that its main 
purpose was “to stomp the Aiken bill 
to death.” It is expected that exami- 
nations of commodity market oper- 
ations are likély to become a side 
issue with the committee, on the 
basis of comment from this influen- 
tial committee member. 


Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, told the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee that CCC was unable 
to obtain all its corn requirements 
last week. As of his appearance be- 
fore the senate committee last week 
the secretary reported that the CCC 
needed 20 million bushels of wheat 
and 20 million bushels of corn to com- 
plete its schedule of exports by 
March 31. Since these grains must be 
acquired in advance of that date, it 
appears that CCC will have to be a 
vigorous buyer between now and 
March 1. 


Officials Jittery 


Official circles here developed a 
severe case of jitters when commod- 
ity markets revealed pockets of 
weakness Feb. 8 and 9. 

Secretary Brannan said that they 
could find no factors which could be 
assigned as contributing to the 
break in commodity § markets, 
but he subsequently qualified this 
comment. He later said that four in- 
fluences might be responsible for the 
drop. in the commodity markets: 
(1) A rumor that the _ govern- 
ment was out of the wheat market. 
Mr. Brannan denied this report and 
countered with the information that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. had on 
two successive days bought 1,700,000 
and 1,167,000 bu. He noted that little 
wheat was being offered for sale at 
current price levels and that. the 
wheat now being purchased was not 
coming from farm stocks. (2) The re- 
quirement that 14% moisture corn 
was specified for loan qualification 
forced other corn into market chan- 
nels. The CCC was not getting the 
corn deliveries it needed, the secre- 
tary reported to the committee. (3) 
He charged that country elevators 


with large stocks of unhedged grain . 


had been dumping their stocks as the 
market dropped. This, in part, would 
explain his statement that recent 
CCC purchases of wheat represented 
sellers other than farmers. (4) Short 
sales of an unreported quantity. 


CEA Calls for Reports 


He told the committee that the 
Commodity Exchange Authority had 
asked the Chicago Board of Trade to 
report all open accounts as of the 
close of business Feb. 7, 1949, and 
all transactions Feb. 8-9. This infor- 
mation is to be delivered not later 
than Feb. 16. Information presently 
on hand at the CEA reveals consider- 
able liquidation during the trading 
Feb. 7-8 and the additional informa- 
tion will disclose the extent of short 
selling on those days, the secretary 
declared. 

Mr. Brannan told the senators that 
the export program for the July 1, 
1948-March 31, 1949, period amount- 
ed to 565 million bushels of which 406 
million represented wheat, and 158 
million coarse grains, of which one 
half is corn. He said that the CCC 
required 20 million additional bushels 
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of wheat and 30 million bushels of 
coarse grains to meet this target. 

Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) 
and chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee, urged that the CCC enter the 
commodity futures markets to obtain 
supplies and announce that they 
stood ready to accept all of their 
long commitments. He said that this 
would stabilize prices. 

Mr. Brannan agreed that he would 
consider the senator’s suggestion, but 
subsequently he said that purchases 
in futures markets did not represent 
the CCC obligation to farm produc- 
ers, since the grain at that point had 
passed out of the growers’ possession. 
He said that in its major market buy- 
ing the CCC had extended its period 
for receiving offers daily on the Chi- 
cago market, which might act as a 
stabilizing influence. 


Brannan in Controversy 


At that point Mr. Brannan became 
involved in a controversy with Re- 
publican senators over testimony giv- 
en to the committee earlier in the 
day by D. A. FitzGerald, Economic 
Cooperation Administration food sup- 
ply director. Dr. FitzGerald had pre- 
viously told the Senate Committee 
that the USDA had notified ECA 
in August or September, 1948, that 
wheat was in surplus supply in this 
country. That ruling under the ECA 
act would have cut off the use of 
ECA funds for off-shore wheat pro- 
curement. 

Dr. FitzGerald was attacked for the 
ECA decision to use ECA funds to 
complete the U.K.-Canada wheat con- 
tract. In his defense he said that, 
while the USDA had reported wheat 
as surplus, it was not an “effective 
surplus,” since this country could not 
have moved the requirements for the 
first six months of this crop year 
exclusively from U.S. wheat stocks 
and it was necessary to draw the 
Canadian supplies into the ECA pro- 
gram. 

When Mr. Brannan appeared he 
told the committee that there was no 
wheat surplus, atlhough he agreed 


(Continued on page 48) 


Rye, Wheat, Corn 
Allocations 
Approved by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations were 
approved during the two weeks ended 
Feb. 11 by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

1. 27,000 long tons of rye allocated 
to Austria—PMA procurement. 

2. 625 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of wheat and flour allocated to the 
state of Bahrein. It is expected that 
this quantity will be taken as flour— 
commercial procurement. 

3. 6,000:long tons of corn allocated 
to Denmark—PMA procurement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER SECTION, AACC, 
TO HOLD MEETING FEB. 19 


WICHITA—tThe Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will hold its quarterly meet- 
ing at the Allis Hotel Feb. 19. Four 
addresses have been scheduled on the 
program. 

Dr. J. C. Summers, director of the 
Oklahoma A & M College baking 
school at Okmulgee, Okla., will be 
the first speaker on the program. His 
subject will be “Activities of the Bak- 
ery Training School.” 

W. C. Shuey, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita, is scheduled to discuss the 
relationship of wheat and flour ash, 
and yield on an experimental mill. 

A luncheon will follow Mr. Shuey’s 
address. The first speaker on the 
afternoon session will be Dr. B. C. 
Carson, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, who will discuss “Inhibition of 
Staling by Polyoxyethylene Mono- 
stearates.” 

Arthur W. Gust, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, will pre- 
sent a report on a survey of baking 
methods, 











Winter Wheat and Other Fall 
Grains Reported Mostly Good 


WASHINGTON—Conditions affect- 
ing 1949 crop production were mostly 
satisfactory during January, but va- 
ried widely in different parts of the 
country, the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board said in a Feb. 10 report. Win- 
ter wheat and other fall-sown grains 
are mostly in satisfactory condition. 
Snow cover offered protection in the 
West, although some freeze damage 
in bare spots is feared in the Pacific 
Northwest and ice sheet damage may 
occur locally in Kansas, Nebraska 
and a few other sections. 

Timely January precipitation in 
Oklahoma and Texas relieved’a criti- 
cally dry situation and greatly im- 
proved wheat prospects in those im- 
portant states. Mild weather in the 
East reduced the likelihood of dam- 
age, but in the South advanced de- 
velopment has rendered grains sus- 
ceptible to damage from a hard freeze. 

Field work has been possible in 
most of the South and to an unusual 
extent in the Northeast, but in In- 
diana, Ohio and eastward to Virginia, 


wet fields have checked operations 
and some corn and soybeans remain 
unharvested. Severe cold and bliz- 
zards in much of the West caused 
livestock losses in excess of normal, 
but the effects of the snow cover, the 
improved to ample soil moisture and 
irrigaton water supplies, in virtually 
all areas, are greatly beneficial to 
crop prospects. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OWNERS TAKE OVER 
J. T. GIBBONS BUSINESS 


NEW ORLEANS — The physical 
properties and the good will of J. T. 
Gibbons, Inc., have been sold, it has 
been announced by Paul H. Feuer, 
executive vice president of the firm. 
The new owners also have the right 
to use the company name, 

The business conducted by the for- 
mer owners will be liquidated under 
the name of Louisiana Grain Corp. 
The change in ownership became ef- 
fective at the close of business Jan, 31. 
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Mills managed to pick up a some- 
what improved volume of flour busi- 
ness during the short period of to- 
bogganing wheat futures prices early 
last week. The quick plunge of prices 
brought the market in line with num- 
erous resting orders from bakers and 
jobbers. Amounts booked to individ- 
ual buyers were generally very small 
and for nearby shipment, but the ag- 
gregate made a rather pleasing vol- 
ume for some mills. It was evident, 
however, that many mills did not 
share in the business. As soon as 
the wheat market recovered, demand 
dropped back into the quiet vein that 
has prevailed for some time and 
millers believed that buyers were as 
bearish as ever. With the govern- 
ment paying .more attention to the 
wheat market since the Feb. 8 break, 
values have given a better perform- 
ance and prices Feb. 14 were 2c bu. 
higher that a week ago after having 
shown as much as 19c loss during 
the break. 


ARMY SALES ONLY 
GOVERNMENT BUYING 


Buying by the Army Quarter- 
master was the only business from 
the government last week. The army 
purchased 157,773 sacks of 80% ex- 
traction, enriched, 11% protein flour 
for shipment by Feb. 28 to New Or- 
leans. Prices paid ranged from $4.68 
to $4.90 sacked Gulf. The army 
bought again Feb. 11, taking 100,000 
sacks, packed in 50-lb. multiwalls, 
for March delivery, and will buy 
again Feb. 18. Other export work- 
ings in flour reached the lowest point 
of the year, with no sales of any im- 
portance reported. 


SMALL-LOT ORDERS OF 
SPRINGS TOTAL 100% 


Spring wheat mills booked numer- 
ous small to medium-sized orders for 
flour while the wheat market was 
breaking early last week. Round 
lots were absent, but the total vol- 
ume was surprisingly good. Many 
buyers still held off, even though 
the market dipped to their previous 
ideas about prices, and the hand-to- 
mouth policy of placing orders seems 
to still be the rule of thumb. Sales 
for the week ran up the surprising 
total of 100% of capacity, against 
34.4% the previous week and 39.3% 
a year ago. Family flour sales also 
were limited to quick, small orders 
while the market was dipping. Weak- 
ness in millfeeds kept spring wheat 
flour prices from reflecting the loss 
in wheat futures and after the read- 
justments were completed, bakery 
grades were about the same as a 
week ago and family flour actually 
was higher. Directions on old orders 
were fair, but some plants do not 
have big backlogs and some running 
time was lost last week in the North- 
west. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SPURT SHORT-LIVED 


The improved business which came 
with the rapid drop in wheat early 
last week was not shared by all 
mills in the Southwest and the week 
Sales for the 


closed on a dull note. 
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SHORT-LIVED WHEAT MARKET 
BREAK STEPS UP FLOUR SALES 


Aggregate of Small Orders Gives Spring Mills 100% of 
Capacity Business—Southwestern Trade Better, 
But Disappointing—Directions Fair 


period averaged 32% of capacity, 
most of the business coming on Feb. 
7-8. This was some improvement 
over the 12% sales figure of the 
previous week and compares with 
123% a year ago, the time of the 
big postwar break in wheat. Most 
of the business received during the 
short spurt was in the nature of rest- 
ing orders which were reached when 
prices declined. During the rest of 
the week, bakery sales were few 
and far between. Rather heavy ship- 
ping directions in recent weeks have 
not been replaced by sufficient new 
orders to sustain running time on the 
books of more than 30 days average. 
It has been proved that even a 15c 
decline in wheat futures will not jar 
buyers from their ideas of low in- 
ventories and hand-to-mouth buying. 


EASTERN TRADE 
UNSETTLED 


The sharp drop in prices frightened 
most buyers out of the Buffalo mar- 
ket, at least temporarily, except for 
covering nearby needs. Old pur- 
chases are being stretched as far 
as possible to bridge the period of 
uncertainty. Shipping directions are 
less active. Sales were disappointing 
in the metropolitan New York mar- 
ket. Buyers had no confidence in 
the market and restricted takings to 
small lots for quick shipment. A 
slump in millfeeds and comparative 
firmness in cash wheat kept flour 
prices from reflecting the full de- 
cline in wheat futures. 

Boston buyers continued very cau- 
tious. Their recent bearish opinions 
appear to have been justified by the 
break in wheat and a _ hand-to- 
mouth buying policy remains the 
rule. Philadelphia trade was light. 
Orders were limited*to small lots 
from bakers forced to replenish ex- 
hausted inventories, but there was 
no inclination to book ahead. Pitts- 
burgh distributors reported many of- 
fers made for flour on the day that 


wheat prices broke, but many of the 
offers were at a figure that had to 
be rejected by mills and not as much 
flour was sold as might have been 
expected. 


FAIR ORDERS BOOKED 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


A fairly active, but short, - period 
of trading developed on the break 
in the Chicago area. Several round 
lots were booked and there was a 
fairly large number of sales of one-, 
two- and three-carlots, so that in the 
aggregate, business was much better 
than a week previous. Some scat- 
tered bookings of flour were made 
at St. Louis on the sharp break in 
the wheat market. Sales were for 
nearby and prompt shipment and 
included a few fair-sized bookings 
for 120-day shipment. However, 
buying was not general. 


INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
MARKETS LIMITED 


Southeastern flour buyers ignored 
the market break insofar as wanting 
to make forward commitments and 
gave the impression they were hold- 
ing off for further declines. Inquir- 
ies were numerous, but actual busi- 
ness failed to gain momentum. In 
the deep South, New Orleans han- 
dlers reported somewheat greater in- 
terest on the price break, but actual 
bookings continued on a very con- 
servative scale. Current orders are 
mostly in small lots from bakers and 
jobbers to cover near-by needs. 


MARKET BREAK 
UPSETS TRADE 


Pacific Northwest flour trade was 
further upset by the wide fluctua- 
tions in wheat prices and all classes 
of buyers pulled out of the market. 
Bakers and large wholesalers were 
not purchasing except as they actual- 
ly. needed flour and mills felt that it 
would take a period of stabilized 
prices before the trade would show 
renewed interest. The PMA was in- 
active and private export business 
was lacking. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 148,099 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 





Granulars Demand Remains Quiet, 
Despite Shake-Out in Durum Prices 


A substantial readjustment in cash 
durum wheat prices, and also durum 
granulars, resulted from the shake- 
out in wheat futures early last week. 
Receipts of the macaroni grain con- 
tinued light, but the unsettlement in 
bread grains and most coarse grains 
appeared to shake the confidence of 
durum buyers at the high premium 
basis that had been developing. .Mill 
buyers became less active when 
granulars demand failed to follow 
through on the price break and choice 
milling types dropped to 24¢ over 
Minneapolis May. This compares with 
31¢ over a week previous. Durum 
granulars dropped to $5.20 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. 

Durum mills were able to run at a 
fairly good rate of capacity last week, 
but reported disappointment in the 
fact that orders for granulars were 
not coming in as fast as old business 
was being ground out. Demand for 
macaroni products is described as 


fair, although the sliding trend of 
many other food commodities recent- 
ly is being reflected in more or less 
hand-to-mouth ordering by retail dis- 
tributors. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 11, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.27% @2.28% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.26% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2.22% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.12% @2.21% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.09% @2.19% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, In sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkiy. Whiy. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 6-12 «. 10 222,000 179,803 81 
Prev. week .. 12 255,600 *218,823 81 
Year ago .... 12 256,600 259,637 102 
Crop year 

production 

eee 29 16, BBR. os viccacaece 6,193,299 
July 1-Feb. 14, 1948 .........205 7,744,658 


*Revised. 
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539,866 sacks, compared: with 3,687,- 
965 in the previous week and 3,703,- 
834 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,952,166 and three years ago 
4,202,302. There was an increase of 
14,000 sacks in Buffalo over a week 
ago and 21,000 in the Central and 
Southeast while production decreased 
61,000 sacks in the Northwest, 117,- 
000 in the Southwest and 6,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS RECOVER 
AFTER SHARP BREAK 


Improved Demand at Decline Quickly 
Absorbs Spot Offers—Values Close 
Near Week Ago 





Millfeeds have recovered most of 
the $4@5 ton decline registered early 
last week while corn and other feed 
grains were breaking. Demand came 
to life at the decline and the accumu- 
lated spot offerings of both bran and 
midds quickly were absorbed. Early 
this week, millfeed values were about 
the same as a week ago, except for 
flour midds and red dog, which ended 
a little lower. 

The break in grains and many in- 
gredients has resulted in a somewhat 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled,by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 207.7 as of 
Feb. 8, off 12 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
166.1, off 26 points and the low- 
est since May, 1945. 











better demand for some formula 
feeds. Poultry rations, including chick 
starter mashes, are in increased de- 
mand and shipping directions on these 
feeds ordered previously have in- 
creased. This demand apparently 
comes from feeders who have been 
holding off until the last minute and 
feel that the market break has 
brought prices in line with their 
ideas. 

There still are many feeders who 
still are bearish, however, and for 
this reason mixers are inclined to 
think that the improvement in de- 
mand is only temporary. 

Formula feed sales were reported 
to be on the upgrade in the South- 
west. The daily pattern of demand 
closely followed the general price dip 
of Feb. 7-8 and sales were very slow 
during the hours when corn, wheat, 
millfeed, livestock and other com- 
modities were sliding to new lows 
for the year. However, when the 
widespread bearishness was over- 
thrown and new life entered the 
market, feed sales picked up. 

Milfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 51,536 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,523 tons 
in the week previous and 56,429 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,804,- 
749 tons as compared with 1,922,121 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———-BREAD !6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


4-H WEEK SET 


The observance of national 4-H 
Club Week has been set for March 
5-13. 
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Wheat Futures Reeover 


After Sharp Break 


Two-day Drop of 19c Recovered When Government Officials 
Restore Confidence in Support Program — Market Ends 


Higher 

Wheat futures staged a surprise 
break of the full 10¢ daily limit Feb. 
8 and followed with a 9¢ decline the 
next day before recovery set in. 
Reasons for the sudden drop were dif- 
ficult to define, except that the real- 
ization apparently dawned on.a lot of 
people at the same time that the only 
factor that was not bearish was the 
government’s support program. The 
government had not been paying 
much attention to the market; in 
fact, its flour and wheat purchases 
had been cut to very meager propor- 
tions. On the break, however, con- 
gressional inquiries brought out a 
flood of government comment which 
“talked” the market out of its weak- 
ness and resulted in net gains of "| 
2%¢ bu. for the week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Feb. 14 were: Chica- 
go—May $2.18@2.18%, July $1.97% @ 
1.98, September $1.98@1.98%, De- 
cember $1.99% @1.99%; Minneapolis 

-May $2.10%, July $1.99%; Kansas 
City—May $2.05% @2.06, July $1.89, 
September $1.89%. 


Supply-Demand Bearish 


Fundamental supply and demand 
factors are bearish. Known stocks of 
wheat: in all positions in the U.S. are 
fully equal to all previously an- 
nounced domestic and foreign require- 
ments. Each day brings some news 
of increasing competition in world 
markets from southern hemisphere 
surplus nations and from Russia. At 
the same time, previous U.S. outlets 
appear to be becoming more self- 
sustaining. Prospects for the new 
crop in the U.S. seldom were better, 
with the acreage of new winter wheat 
an all-time record, indicating another 
big crop in 1949. 


300 Million Carryover Seen 


Domestic disappearance of wheat 
during the first half of the current 
marketing year was 356 million bush- 
els, while exports and shipments for 
the same period totaled 271 million 
bushels. Domestic disappearance for 
the year ending June 30, 1949, may 
be about as follows: Food 490 million 
bushels; seed 95 million, and feed 100 
million. The greatly reduced wheat 
feeding, small even compared with 
prewar, results from the record sup- 
plies of corn and other feed grains, 
both total and per grain consuming 
animal unit, and from high wheat 
prices compared with feed grain 
prices. If exports are 500 million, 
total disappearance would amount to 
about 1,185 million bushels. Since the 
1948-49 supply is 1,484 million bushels 
—July 1 stocks of 196 million and a 
crop of 1,288 million — carry-over 
next July would be about 300 million 
bushels. The highest carry-over was 
631 million bushels in 1942 and the 
lowest 84 million in 1947. The 1932- 
41 average was 235 million. 

The widest variation in cash wheat 
values in almost a year occurred at 
Kansas City last week. The week was 
marked by a substantial decline in 
the May future, which was later 
wiped out by a strong showing of 
values. While this rapid gyration was 
in progress, cash premiums continued 
to show added strength each day and 
closed %@1¢ higher at the week’s 
end. The high of the May future was 
on Feb. 7, when it figured $2.06%. 
Two days later it had dipped to $1.85. 





However, by Feb. 14 May closed at 
$2.05%. Futures values were regained 
by concern over the lack of free 
wheat, in view of the large amount 
of supplies tied up in the loan or ear- 
marked for export, and also due to a 
persistent demand for cash wheat. Al- 
though flour mill operations were re- 
duced, mills were actively seeking 
wheat on the upturn of the market 
and nearly 75% of the trades at the 
end of the week were with mills. 
Mills were operating on limited wheat 
stocks, thus their continued interest 
in spite of slow flour business. Pre- 
miums for No. 1 dark hard winter 
wheat fell back 1¢ Feb. 8, but closed 
strong at 15@16¢ over on Feb. 13. At 
the same time 12% protein was up to 
15@17¢ over and 13% protein ad- 
vanced 1¢ to 154%4.@19%¢ over. Re- 
sulting cash wheat prices went from 
$2.18% @2.31 on Feb. 7 down to 
$1.99@2.20% at the low point and 
then back up to $2.15@2.30% on Feb. 
14. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 11, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.12% @2.24% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.24% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.10% @2.23% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.22% 
ae ae ee re See 2.16% @2.22 

BEG, OD 0b st oe awh as 6 duieded 2.15% @2.21% 
No. 3 Red ...ceccccccsceves 314% @2.20% 
BOG: SGT hv cntades bs dene us 2.13% @2.19% 


Light Receipts Stabilize Springs 


Cash spring wheat receipts, though 
slightly larger than the week before, 
continued light and this remained as 
the principal factor in holding cash 
prices steady compared with futures, 
since general commercial demand was 
slow. Minneapolis received 596 cars 
for the week, Duluth 505 cars. Pre- 
miums on wheat up to 13.5% pro- 
tein were up 1¢, while 15 and 16% 
protein lots were 2¢ to 4¢ lower, com- 
pared with the trading basis a week 
ago. This reflected CCC takings of 
wheat up to 13.5% protein from 
terminal stocks, leaving the high pro- 
tein wheat subject to mill demand, 
which was slow. At the close ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at 14¢ to 15¢ over the May 
price which declined 45¢¢ net, closing 


at $2.04% after having made a high © 


of $2.10% and a low of $1.89 during 
the period. Twelve per cent protein 
was quoted at 16¢ to 17¢ over May; 
13% protein 18¢ to 19¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 19¢ to 21¢ over;.15% protein 
20¢ to 22¢ over;.and 16% protein 32¢ 
to 34¢ over May. Trading in cash 
durum was irregular because of the 
decidedly unsettled action in futures. 
On the average premiums were 
4¢ to 5¢ down from the week before, 
but demand was in better volume at 
this reduced basis. At the close No. 1 
and 2 hard amber, fancy milling qual- 
ity, was quoted at 23¢ to 24¢ over 
May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Feb. 11: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib............. $2.19@2.20% 
12.00% Proteim ........c-008- 2.21% @2.22% 
13.00% Protein .............. 2.23% @2.24% 
14.00% Protein .............. 2.24% @2.26% 
16.00% Protein ..........206. 2.25% @2.27% 
16.00% Protein ..........-45- 2.37% @2.39% 
1¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Maes 3 Wee ci cces lee ceccsccivecs 1@ 3¢ 
No. 3 Wheat ....ccevcseccseecsnees 2@ 
No. 4 WHERE 2. ccc risececscsecesecs 4@20¢ 
We. G WHOSE 2. cei scare ec cse sect 6@25¢ 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 





* * *. 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 

















Feb. 6-12, *Previous Feb. 8-14, Feb. 9-15, Feb. 10-16, 
1949 week 1948 1947 946 
Northwest .......... - 736,110 + 796,990 819,538 1,025,056 974,260 
Southwest ........+. . 1,332,703 1,449,437 1,519,831 1,545,154 1,566,151 
BUPalO ce ckin ect vedess 524,915 611,090 630,271 444,002 593,162 
Central and Southeast . . 587,257 565,860 510,245 551,843 679,010 
North Pacific Coast ........... 358,881 364,588 323,949 386,111 “389,719 
ear re ee ee ewer arr 3,593,866 3,687,965 3,703,834 3,952,166 4,202,302 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 67 
*Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated, - July 1 to— . 
Feb. 6-12, Previous Feb. 8-14, Feb. 9-15, Feb. 10-16, Feb. 12, Feb, 14, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest. ...... 71 17 75 00 95 24,421,250 29,723,046 
Southwest ....... 82 89 98 101 108 48,984,041 49,574,586 
Burvalo <..6sese> 87 85 88 74 99 17,749,536 17,210,894 
Central and 8s. E. 77 72 72 70 86 18,338,903 18,173,074 
No. Pacific Coast 92 94 89 118 109 11,265,865 10,993,770 
Totals ...... 81 84 87 92 99 120,759,595 125,675,370 
Sauene Gee NORTHWEST 
ansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
bry ox te a Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Feb. 6-12 ...... 408,720 & tput_tivi 
Previous week .. 408,720 378,116 93 ey: Saaeee bpd 
Year ago ....... 376,920 377,718 100 ©=9Feb. 6-12 ...... 378,960 251,128 66 
Two years ago .. 364.320 396,861 109 Previous week .. 378,960 *288,136 76 
Five-year average ....... ie tits 93 Year ago ....... 378,360 261,662 69 
Ten-year OEIIES 6 sina oui be tonne 81 Two years ago .. 360,360 360,229 100 
3 gis OR A A ha a ie Five-year average ..........sseee. 76 
Wichita Ten-year-average ........eececeees 67 
ee ee 118,800 90,441 76 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 115,047 97 wear 
Year ago ....... 118,800 110,931 93 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago . 118,800 130,934 110 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year A@VCTABe .....eeseseseeis 96 Montana and Iowa: 
TON-YeEAr BVETABE 2... cscessservcers 83 
Salina Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Feb, 6-13 ...... 100,200 15,637 75 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,874 86 2 ) are 662,400 484,982 73 
Year ago ....... 100,200 99,415 99 Previous week .. 662,400 *508,854 77 
Two years ago .. 100,200 86,110 86 Year ago ....... 666,600 557,876 84 
Five-year Average .....-scessceese 87 Two years ago .. 667,800 664,827 100 
Ten-year AVETABS .....scesreccccess 82 Five-year Average ......6sseeeeeee 71 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Ten-year AVeTABe ......++seeeeeeee 64 


City, Wichita and Salina: 


Fob, 6:18 cise 1,001,400 840,567 84 
Previous week ..1,001,400 870,400 87 
Year ago ....... 959,280 931,767 97 
Two years ago .. 953,280 931,249 98 
Five-year AV@TAge ....ccscceeccces 89 
Ten-year Average .......seeeeeeees 80 
BUFFALO 
Wet, O88: vies'e cs 604,200 524,915 87 
Previous week .. 604,200 *511,090 85 
FORP OHO vececei 601,200 630,271 88 
Two years ago .. 601,200 444,002 74 
Five-year @VCTABS .. 2... cccseccces 83 
BORON WVGCEE “ec icccctectevecsres 78 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Feb. 6-12 ...... 764,764 587,257 77 
Previous week .. 780,964 *565,860 72 
Year ago ....... 708,366 510,245 72 
Two years ago .. 786,846 551,843 70 
Five-year average .....5.-seeeeees 73 
Ten-year AVeragwe ......-ssseeseees 66 


* Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 6-12 ...... 243,000 239,881 99 
Previous week .. 243,000 *237,003 98 
Year ago ......- 223,320 207,211 93 
Two years ago .. 243,720 224,825 116 
FPive-year AV@TABe .....eseeevcsees 85 
Ten-year AVeCTABE ... 1. ce eccseecces 76 


*Revised. 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Feb. 6-12 ...... 146,400 119,000 81 
Previous week .. 146,400 127,586 87 
Year ago ....... 140,010 116,738 83 
Two years ago .. 134,200 161,286 120 
Five-year AVeCTARe ... ec ceeeeeennee 85 
Ten-year Average ......seeceeeccee 78 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Bouthwest*——. -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 


7-Combined**—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Feb. 6-12 ..... 26,987 978,473 14,306 
Previous week . 29,351 $15,164 
Two weeks ago. 29,123 15,348 
19048 = ccvsovcese 30,777 1,009,677 14,945 
SOOT nc baedence 31,289 895,159 20,703 
pi | ee Ete 31,713 $84,612 19,729 
\ | Seer ee 26,941 748,853 17,632 
Five-yr. average 29,541 913,155 17,463 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


467,845 10,243 358,431 61,536 1,804,749 
410,008 54,523 
10,944 55,415 
575,022 10,707 337,422 56,429 1,922,121 
551,272 8,991 317,803 69,983 1,764,234 
590,014 12,012 354,214 63,454 1,828,926 
532,400 10,143 322,023 64,716 1,652,277 
543,311 10,419 337,979 57,423 1,794,445 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard 
winter selling Feb. 14 at $2.42@2.43 
bu.,- delivered Texas common points, 
with no premiums for protein. De- 
mand was fair, with offerings ex- 
tremely light. 1 

The wild wheat markets of the 
East and Middlewest were followed in 
the Pacific Northwest last week, but 
by the end of the week wheat had re- 
covered all of its previous losses and 


closed strong. Bids were down to 
$2.05 bu. for ordinary soft white 
wheat and, surprisingly, reports are 
that producers sold quite freely on 
the way down. The CCC bought 540,- 
000 bu. of wheat ranging from $2.05 
upward, with bids at the close up to 
$2.15 bu. Otherwise, buying was 
within a narrow range. Feed manu- 
facturers and millers were not in the 
market for supplies. Crop conditions 
are unchanged. 
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SENTIMENT IN SENATE GROUP 
FAVORS OPEN GRAIN MARKETS 


Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) Believes Competitive Buy- 
ing Factors Should Be Brought Into Market; Airing — 
Planned at CCC Charter Hearing 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Strong sentiment 
for ending of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. grain export monopoly exists 
in the Senate Agriculture Committee 
which meets Feb. 17 to consider 
the administration - sponsored amend- 
ments to the CCC charter. 

Sen. Milton R. Young (R., N.D.) 
told The Northwestern Miller Feb. 
15 that he expects that a majority 
of the senase: committee now believgs 
that all competitive buying factors 
should be brought into the market to 
check the downward trend in com- 
modity prices. 

The North Dakota legislator is of 
the opinion that current conditions no 
longer warrant the export monoply. 
Sen. Young finds himself in agree- 
ment with Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D.,N.M.), former secretary of agri- 
culture, who last week urged that all 
private buyers be enlisted to move 
our grain surpluses into world mar- 
kets. 

Sen. Young stated that he believed 
that, in considering the CCC charter 
amendment, the subject of the CCC 
export monoply would be taken up. 

It is understood that the National 
Grain Trade Council plans to appear 
before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee to press for consideration of 
private trade in the export field. 
NGTC officials feel that the organ- 
ization’s position, as enunciated by 
H. E. Sanford, its chairman, at the 
past session of Congress is unequiv- 
ocal and did not deny to CCC the 
right to own and lease or sell tem- 
porary grain bins. 

The council’s fight on the charter 
was aimed at the invasion of the field 
of private industry by CCC as an ex- 
port monopolist. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
will consider the bill introduced by 
Sen. Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) who 
is joined by Democratic Senators 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico; 
Scott Lucas, Illinois; Olin B. John- 
ston, South Carolina; Guy Gillette, 
Iowa; and Spessard Holland of Flori- 
da. Republican co-sopnsors are Sena- 
tors Milton R. Young, North Dakota; 
E. J. Thye, Minnesota; and Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper, Iowa. 

The Thomas bill provides—for the 
ownership of real property by CCC, 

the appointment of a CCC directorate 
of not more than 11 members by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and other 
minor adjustments. 

The Thomas bill omits the proposal 
asked for by the adminiStration that 
CCC be permitted to obtain reim- 
bursement from the U.S. Treasury for 
strategic materials it might obtain 
in exchange or barter for U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

This latter provision was requested 


in the legislative proposals sent to 
Congress but it did not have the 
clearance of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which may account for its 
omission from the Thomas bill. 

The administration’s proposal was 
contained in a statement by Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
to House Speaker Samuel Rayburn. 
It requested amendment of perma- 
nent charter now held by CCC. 

Mr. Brannan not only asks that 
the CCC charter be amended to give 
it power to own real property but he 
asks that the secretary of agricul- 
ture be authorized to name an 11- 
man board of directors without ap- 
proval of Congress and that CCC be 
permitted to barter surplus agricul- 
tural commodities with foreign na- 
tions in exchange for strategic ma- 
terials. 

This latter authority is now pres- 
ent in the CCC charter, but the sec- 
retary proposes that the U.S. Treas- 
ury be ordered to pay CCC for the 
strategically stockpiled materials and 
to credit the CCC with the dollar 
value of the strategic materials ob- 
tained. 


Authority in Charter 


The power to exchange or barter 
agricultural commodities has always 
been present in the first and the 
present CCC charters, but there has 
never been a method through which 
CCC could obtain reimbursement of 
its funds in barter transactions un- 
less there was a sellers’ market for 
the commodities CCC, owned. 

CCC officials say that this pro- 
posal is only a means whereby it 
can dispose of such agricultural sur- 
pluses as dried fruit, dried eggs and 
other products which it has obtained 
in price supporting purchase opera- 
tions. 

CCC officials deny that this appeal 
for additional power means that this 
is the start of a drive to put CCC 
into the commodity export business 
in a big way. They deny that it 
means that CCC will attempt to ex- 
change or barter corn or wheat for 
strategic materials, yet it is noted 
that there is no limitation in their 
power in the amendment proposed 
by the administration. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER DAMAGE TO WHEAT 
NOT SERIOUS IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY —Since the 
fields in most of the state’s wheat 
growing counties are still frozen, the 
effects of the snow and sleet storms 
of January on wheat and other small 
grains have not been determined. One 
crop expert said the wheat at pres- 
ent rests in its most dormant stage 
between fall planting and early sum- 
mer harvesting, and opined ‘that the 
crop’s hardiness can stand a lot of 
winter beating. 


Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
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Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., believes 
February may be the crucial month 
for wheat since thawing could be fol- 
lowed by a quick freeze which might 
pull wheat roots loose. He added 
that where thawing has taken place, 
the wheat looks green and in good 
shape. 

Other reports of a more pessimis- 
tic view tell of wheat fields frozen 
16 in. deep and some glazed over 
with ice which may suffocate the 
plants. The general opinion is that 
it will take at least two weeks be- 
fore the effects of January’s three 
snow storms will be known. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brazil Instructions 
Lag; Other Exports 
Extremely Slow 


Export flour business continued at 
an extremely low level this week, 
with wheat market gyrations appar- 
ently adding an undertone of uncer- 
tainty in importers’ minds. 

Although all indications point to 
relaxation in some measure of the 
Brazilan import ban on flour, nothing 
has been done toward instructing the 
consuls to validate documents for 
shipments from U.S. ports. Mean- 
while, time is running short on the 
extension of the embargo deadline, 
which is reported to be ordered until 
Feb. 28, mill opinion is that the de- 
lay may be caused by the question 
of whether or not to open the north- 
ern sections of the country to flour 
shipments without restriction, while 
extending the embargo deadline for 
a definite time in the South. 

European interest was a practical 
blank. 

In answer to inquiries from mills 
which are rapidly running low on 
unfilled orders, the Italian Technical 
Delegation in Washington has indicat- 
ed that Italian flour buying for the 
current quarter is over. There is, 
however, a possibility that Italy may 
buy one more cargo, but this has not 
been definitely decided. It has been 
quoted this week as saying that it 
will fill the supplementary quota of 
70,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
with wheat alone. 








CCC’s Export Monopoly Questioned 


ECA Request for 
Funds Not Affected 
by Market Action 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration will not 
have to revise its appropriation re- 
quest for 1949-50 to reflect the re- 
cent break in grain prices, respon- 
sible officials of that agency informed 
The Northwestern Miller. In its pres- 
ent request for funds for the next 
year, ECA based its cereal estimates 
on wheat at approximately $92 ton, 
fia.s. At the bottom. of the recent 
break estimates show that wheai 
prices only receded to $90 on the 
same basis. 

In regard to fats and oils, how- 
ever, the price situation finds ECA 
out of line with the market by $14 
ton. For example, the reconstruction 
agency based its appropriation re- 
quest for soybeans on the basis o! 
an estimated cost of $100 ton, f.a.s., 
while the market now discloses prices 
for this commodity at $86. 

Requests for a reexamination of 
the ECA estimates on commodities 
came from leaders of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee now hold- 
ing hearings on the extension of the 
ECA act for another year. 

ECA officials report that in regard 
to food commodities, they tried to 
make their estimates as precise as 
possible, using the price support lev- 
el as a guide and, in the case of the 
coming year, their cereal cost esti- 
mates reflect some slight reduction 
in the parity index. 

They believe that in regard to 
wheat and other grains they will not 
have to revise their request for funds. 
In regard to fats and oils they are 
still ‘reviewing the problem and have 
not reached a firm conclusion. How- 
ever, it is implied that ECA officials 
are bullish on fats and oils at the 
recent low levels and are leaning to 
their original statement to Congress 
price-wise. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
D. G. McLEAN DEAD 
TORONTO — Donald George Mc- 
Lean, veteran miller of Saskatche- 
wan, died recently at Saskatoon. 








CCC Buys 4,631,454 Bu. Wheat, 
1,133,914 Bu. Corn During Week 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 4,631,454 bu. 
wheat, 1,133,914 bu. corn, 326,785 
bu. grain sorghums, 200,000 bu. rye, 
817,800 bu. barley and 30,000 bu. oats 
during the period from noon, Feb. 4, 
through Feb. 11. No flour was bought 
last week. 

Wheat purchases last week con- 
sisted of 1,913,373 bu. through Kan- 
sas City, 925,000 through Minneapo- 
lis, 1,107,500 through Chicago and 
685,581 through Portland. Corn pur- 
chases consisted of. 785,000 bu. 
through Kansas City, 248,914 through 
Chicago and 100,000 Minneapolis. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: wheat 212,112,481 bu. 
(revised), flour 12,097,900 sacks (26,- 


457,289 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 
15,256,414 bu. (revised), grain sor 
ghums 12,128,114 bu., rye 3,541,069 
bu., oats 4,732,700 bu., corn 53,285, 
“S77 bu. * 





BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 


SACRAMENTO—Work has start 
ed on a $30,000 bulk grain elevato: 
at Corning, Cal., to be operated b; 
the Pacific Mill & Elevator Co. Th« 
building, to be managed by Victo 
Crook, Artois, Cal., will have a ca- 
pacity of 200,000 sacks bulk grain 
and 30,000 sacks sacked grain. The 
project is expected to be finished i: 
time for the spring crop. Construc- 
tion is by the Berlinger Construc- 
tion Co. 
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A good doughnut is rapidly becoming an essential to a cup 
of steaming, aromatic coffee or a glass of cold, tangy cider. 
Most of the doughnut mixes in this country supply that 
kind of a doughnut. This is because most doughnut mixes 
contain a flour “tailor-made” by Valier & Spies to fit the 
special characteristics of each doughnut mix. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Yes... Valier & Spies is the largest manufacturer in the 
country of flours for doughnut mixes . . . with an annual 
output probably exceeding that of all other mills combined. 
Most bakers know that doughnut mixes based on V&S flour 
produce better doughnuts. That’s why most bakers make it 
a practice to specify doughnut mixes containing V&S flour. 


HERE [1S OUR FORMULA 


Ash and protein are not the deciding factors in producing 
the most satisfactory flour for doughnut mixes. Mellow yet 
firm gluten characteristics are much more important. Gluten 


quality has more to do with the appetizing appearance and ~ 


tenderness of the doughnut than any other single factor. 
Therefore, skill and experience in wheat selection and 
blending are of the utmost importance. Then, too, the flour 
must be specially milled. 


Remember these two famous 
flours for doughnut mixes... 


DANDY DOUGHNUT for cake type. 
DAZZLE DOUGHNUT for YEAST type. 


It must have just the right, even granulation to produce 


quickly a batter with the right consistency to work smoothly 
through high speed automatic machines with a minimum 
of “cripples.” Using V&S flour in your doughnut mix means 
smooth, well formed, tender doughnuts with a low fat ab- 
sorption that stay fresh longer. Doughnut mix manufac- 
turers are invited to write for free production samples. 
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Jobbers and 


Retail Problems 


Oo 

The attention being devoted by 
the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. to problems affecting 
wholesaler-retailer relations is indeed 
a step in the right direction. This 
is one of the most important. prob- 
lems confronting all wholesale food 
distributors, including flour jobbers, 


and one which requires the greatest 
possible attention under existing con- 
ditions. 

The wholesale food distributors 
have two purposes in mind. One is to 
find out what retail grocers expect 
of them, and the other is to find out 
what they may expect of retail groc- 
ers under normal operating condi- 
tions. Mutual discussions of these 
problems are bound to result in bene- 
fit for all concerned. 


Discussions of this kind cannot but 
be helpful both to wholesalers and 
retailers. For a long time we have 
pointed out in this column the nec- 
essity for close cooperation between 
both wholesale and retail grocers, 
since one cannot get along without 
the help of the other. The step taken 
by the wholesale grocers’ association 
should do much to formulate this co- 
operation, and we hope that other 
trade associations will take similar 
steps. 





DOBR Y 








A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


quality. 


pe OU get more than just flour when 

you buy DOBRY’S BEST or 
BEST of the WEST. You get the re- 
sults of experienced care in top-notch 
wheat selection and the expert skill 
of milling craftsmen operating one 
of America’s finest milling plants. 
Those factors are mighty important 
to a flour jobber who aims to build 
a permanent business based on bak- 
ing quality that is right all the time. 
And you can be sure that I'll be on 
the job every day to make certain 
that DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST are always at peak 


JED CHECKUM 


pe) yf 


‘The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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Watch Discounts 


O° 


Wholesale flour distributors should 
recognize the fact that the Robinson- 
Patman Act is still very much in 
force, and that they are liable to 
prosecution under it for any viola- 
tions they may commit. Only recently 
the Federal Trade Commission 
showed signs of renewed activity in 
this connection. Apparently whole- 
sale grocers are as liable to the pro- 
visions of the act as are manufac- 
turers. 

Of particular interest at this time 
seems to be the habit of giving addi- 
tional discounts to secure new sales 
outlets. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion believes this is a violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and may 
proceed accordingly against business 
firms following the practice. 

The only discounts permissible un- 
der this act are those where actual 
cost savings can be shown. We doubt 
very much if this can be done when 
an additional discount is granted 
merely to obtain a new customer. In 
any event, business men should exam- 
ine their discount system carefully 
to see if it violates the Robinson- 
Patman Act in any way, for other- 
wise they are liable to get into trou- 
ble. 


Competition Must Be Met 
fo) 


If retail grocers are to meet the 
increasing competition of chain 
stores, they must modernize their 
own systems of operation to keep 
pace with their chief competition. To 
do this, the average retail grocer 
needs all the help he can get from 
his suppliers, which, for the most 
part, are wholesale grocers. 

Streamlined merchandising opera- 
tions are absolutely essential under 
today’s system of competition. Most 
retail grocers are so engrossed with 
their own detailed work that they do 
not have time to study the improve- 
ments they might be able to make in 
their sales efforts. That .is where 
their suppliers must help them. 

The fact that wholesale flour dis- 
tributors are not in direct personal 
contact with consumers makes it in- 
creasingly important that they study 
the needs of their retail customers. 
That is their only avenue of approach 
to consumers. They cannot be satis- 
fied merely to make a sale to retail- 
ers. They must be sure that the flour 
and other food they sell to retailers 
actually reaches homes. When they 
do that, they are really merchandis- 
ing their products. 


Concentration of Brands 
° 


A great deal of talk is heard among 
wholesale grocers about concentrat- 
ing sales efforts upon a fewer num- 
ber of brands of the various items 
they carry. They believe this will 
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help control inventories, and enable 
them to do a more concentrated sell- 
ing job on those which they continue. 
There is undoubtedly a lot of com- 
mon sense behind this idea, but there 
is also some danger. For instance, if 
a wholesaler concentrates on too few 
brands, and something goes wrong 
with any of them, he will be in an 
extremely vulnerable position. 
Perhaps a careful selection of 
brands, rather than concentration on 
a few, would be the better policy. 
Naturally a wholesale grocer does 
not want to carry a number of brands 
for which there is little or no de- 
mand, but at the same time he can- 
not afford to have his business get 
into too narrow channels. The an- 
swer can only be found through a 
careful study of sales records. 


The Forthcoming 


Convention 


° 

At the time of publishing this com- 
ment, it is not too long until the an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors will 
be held in Philadelphia, May 22-24. 
Certainly it is not too early for the 
flour distributing industry to consider 
the problems ahead of it, and to de- 
cide what it thinks the national or- 
ganization can do to help solve them. 

Unfortunately, many flour distribu- 
tors do not seem greatly interested 
in association work until they get in 
trouble. Then they come running 
fast. That was clearly demonstrated 
during the days of the Blue Eagle 
and OPA. It might happen again. 

The time to prepare for trouble is 
before it arrives—not after it has 
hit you between the- eyes. The Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors is the only voice representing 
flour distributors nationally, and that 
has been the case for over a quarter 
of a century. It is a shame that it 
has not received greater support from 
the industry. This year especially 
flour distributors should support it 
to the best of their ability, for there 
may be an urgent need for it. 


A Worthy Undertaking 
fe) 


With many state legislatures being 
in session this year, the food indus- 
try will undoubtedly be confronted 
with numerous potential bills affect- 
ing it. This will apply to flour as 
well as to innumerable other items. 
The chief danger, of course, is that 
some of these proposed regulations 
will conflict with federal laws. That 
leads to intense confusion. 

The National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. plans to continue its 
fight to secure uniformity between 
the state and federal laws. It intends 
to follow the position it took many 
years ago, which is defined as fol- 
lows: 

“One of the principal objects of a 
national pure food law is to obtain 
uniformity of food standards among 
the states. The intention of the mak- 
ers of the Constitution and the found- 
ers of the Republic that commerce 
between the states should be free and 
unhampered has been largely nullified 
as to food products by the varying 
requirements as to standards and la- 
bels in different states.” 

This condition is even more true to- 
day than it was when the above 
statement was written. In some in- 
stances it is an intolerable condi- 
tion. The wholesale grocers’ group 
should be complimented for the stand 
it has taken, and other trade asso- 
ciations should work toward the 
Same end, including the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. It has 
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many members who are affected by 
this conflict of laws. 


Protecting Prices 

°o 

We understand there is a growing 
tendency among wholesale grocers to 
seek price protection from food man- 
ufacturers on their floor stocks. This 
practice was fairly common before 
the war, but largely disappeared dur- 
ing the shortage era. As conditions 
return to the prewar level, the old 
practices are reasserting themselves. 

One argument advanced in favor 
of guaranteeing prices is that it will 
enable wholesale grocers to protect 







CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


their independent retail customers in 
their fight against chain stores and 
super-markets. The other is that 
manufacturers should do it to pro- 
tect their own channels of distribu- 
tion. . 
Frankly, we don’t see how such a 
policy can be followed successfully 
for a product such as flour, where 
prices may change several times 
within one business day. Possibly the 
practice might work out with canned 
goods, which are usually sold to cover 
a much longer period than is flour. It 
is a most serious problem, but surely 
both manufacturers and distributors 
should consider carefully the conse- 
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quences of any such agreements be- 
fore éntering into them. 


Trends in Inventories 

1°) 

According to innumerable reports 
wholesale grocers throughout the 
country are watching their inven- 
tories very closely, and they are said 
to be down considerably from the 
level of a year ago. This is undoubt- 
edly a sound business practice, due 
to lower prices for some foods, a 
change in the credit situation and 
other factors. 

Sales effort is being directed to- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


LET’S BRING THIS DOWN 
TO EARTH 


Quality is a term that is often used broadly, casually. In 
the case of Chase, quality means more efficient, more 
economical, and more attractive containers for your 
products. And here’s why: 

Chase has been manufacturing bags for more than 
100 years—and every year has marked some im- 
portant improvement: in construction, in design, 
in printing, or in packaging technique! 

Result: you get dependability, positive protec- 
tion, and you get double-barreled satisfaction, too: 
1) when your product is shipped, 2) when your 
product is received. 

There is a Chase bag for every need—write us 
today for complete details. 








Chase Lined Chase 
and Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 


A S E Pp A G et Oo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS « BUFFALO * ST.LOUIS + NEW Y 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. « 


* CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
* ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
TCHINSON, KAN, © CROSSETT, ARK. 
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EVERY DAY'S A BIRTHDAY 
(with AIRY-FAIRY cakes) 















Every day is like a birthday—-when there’s fine cake on the 
‘ table. For cake is the nearly universal favorite with the whole 
family, but especially with men, big and little. 

To make sure that this delicacy is always the best, bake 
your fine cakes with AIRY FAIRY, the really fine cake flour. 
It has been the standard of finest quality cake baking, for 
generations of bakers, wherever the best cakes are baked. 

You'll also find other famous COMMANDER-LARABEE Cake 
and “Special Purpose” Soft Flours to be perfectly suited for 
your specialty baking needs. Each flour is milled to its own 
high standards of uniform baking qualities—by COMMANDER- 
LARABEE MILLING Co.—specialists in Bakers Flours. 






Witemander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kanses City 















COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 





THE PRIZE—A plate of spaghetti is the prize package being passed 
here by Charles C. Rossotti (right), Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc., 
New Bergen, N. J., to Peter LaRosa, V. LaRosa & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at the recent winter meeting of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn. at Miami Beach, Fla. Looking on (left) is Albert E. Rossi, 


Procino-Rossi Corp., Auburn, N.Y. 





Return of Competition Cited 
at Potomac States Convention 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


BALTIMORE—tThe day of compe- 
tition has returned and Mrs. Con- 
sumer is again the boss, Carl P. 
Schmidt, program director, told the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. meet- 
ing here Jan. 30-Feb. 1 at the group’s 
33rd annual convention. Preparation 
for this era by providing better prod- 
ucts, by styling packages to meet 
competition at the point-of-sale, by 
more intensive education of sales 
personnel and by: learning how to 
improve grocer relationships was out- 
lined in the program speeches. The 
importance of these subjects was 
shown by attendance that surpassed 
even the most successful conventions 
of the past. 


Millions of dollars worth of free 
advertising space is available to the 
industry by proper use of the space 
on packages, James Harley Nash, 
package designer, told bakers, and 
color and design can give distinct ad- 
vantage at the point-of-sale by in- 
creasing the optical size of a pack- 
age. Mr. Nash tested his audience 
with dozens of abstract packages to 
prove the value of well-designed trade 
marks and packages and closed by 
suggesting off center designs, a va- 
riety in type face and size to create 
subconscious desire in the consumer 
for one product over the others. 


Quality Stressed 


Quality bread starts at the mixer 
and goes until the slice appears on 
the table and is eaten, the produc- 
tion man panel stressed. On it, 
George Carlin, Swift & Co., showed 
the importance of shortening for 
flavor, tenderness and softness of the 
loaf, “To help give it slow energy 
and staying power.” Ray Powers, 
Borden Co., brought out the better 
appearance, improved eating quality 
and better nutritional value result- 
ing from use of more milk and told 
of proper ways of using it in its va- 
rious forms in bread making. 





EDITOR’S NOTE — Photographs 
taken at the 38rd annual convention 
of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
are scheduled to appear in a future 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





Oscar McGee, Nulomoline Co., cited 
sugar as an aid to fermentation and 
to give higher food value in telling 
of its use. The discussion of flour 
handling by Kenneth Lozier, St. Re- 
gis Sales Corp., mentioned flour stor- 
age, its purpose and what happens 
during this period and he stated that 
tests over a period of years by rec- 
ognized authorities prove that there 
is no detectable difference in the ma- 
turing of flour packed in multiwall 
paper bags or fabric bags. 

“The Answer Man,” Fred Weber- 
pals, manager of the bakery division 
of H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., spoke as 
a production man, stressing that 
bread that tastes good, is good and 
is fresh at the housewife’s table is 
achieved by accurate control and 
knowledge of all baking processes, 
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use of proper equipment and ingre- 
dients, good labor relations and sound 
merchandising. 

An object lesson in retail sales 
personnel training was presented by 
Kay Williams, Standard Brands, Inc., 
who compared the gold rush of 1849 
with that of 1949 under the title, 
“Prospecting for Profit in 1949.” A 
large audience of sales girls from 
the Baltimore area, in an evening 
session sponsored by the Bakers Club 
of Baltimore, heard her sprightly 
talk illustrated with entertaining 
charts that brought the message 
forcibly home. Eight girls from local 
bakeries modeled the new look styles 
for well-groomed sales girls. 

The industry’s public relations pro- 
gram, what it will mean to the bak- 
er and how he can cooperate was 
described by Arthur J. Vos., Jr., 
president of the Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, and of the American 
Bakers Assn., assisted by Gus L. Fay, 
Robert Quinlan and John F. Hunt. 

Joseph Creed of the Washington 
office of ABA, pinch-hitting for Ger- 
ard R. Williams, briefed bakers on 
what has happened at the Washing- 
ton hearings on bread standards and 
how they will affect the baker’s prod- 
uct and production. 


Baker-Grocer Relations 


Preceded by talks on the opportu- 
nity for the baker in the grocery field 
by E. E. Walker, Scott Paper Co., and 
Harold K. Wilder, Virginia Bakers 
Council, the business sessions came 
to a rousing climax with a panel on 
baker-grocer relationships, “Trial by 
Jury,” which showed how the impetus 
given by a similar panel last year has 
developed into an active campaign 
increasing sales through this chan- 
nel. J. Arthur Nolde, Jr., Nolde Bros. 
Bakery; Jack Lee, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
and Mr. Wilder represented the bak- 
ers, with James Phelan, Bakers 
Weekly, moderator. 

For the first time, the new ABA 
slide film, “Increased Profits for You,” 
educating the grocer on what he can 
do with bakery products was pre- 
sented to an enthusiastic audience. 

The healthy and successful condi- 
tion of the association reflects the 
hard work and capability of its offi- 
cers and committee workers. Paul K. 
Corcoran, president of Holmes & Son, 
president, was official welcomer, and 
L. A. Schillinger, coordinator of the 
convention. Carl P. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of Schmidt Baking Co., as pro- 
gram dire::tor, presented all speakers. 
P. August Grill, counsel, paid trib- 
ute to the members who had passed 
on, and Anton Hagel, treasurer, re- 
ported the good financial condition of 
the association. Other program com- 
mittee members were J. Miles Deck- 
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ALL OFFICERS REELECTED 

BALTIMORE—AIll officers of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. were 
reelected at the group’s convention 
held here Jan. 30-Feb. 1, continuing 
in office. Paul Corcoran, Holmes & 
Son, Washington, president; Charles 
T. Godwin, E. H. Koester Bakery Co., 
Baltimore, vice president; Robert L., 
Storck, Storck Baking Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., vice president; Henry 
C. Steinle, Steinle’s Bakery, Wilming- 
ton, Del., vice president; Claude 0. 
Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynch- 
burg, Va., vice president; James G. 
Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, 
Washington, vice president; Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, 
treasurer; Emmet Gary, Baltimore, 
secretary, and P. August Grill, Balti- 
more, counsel. New allied representa- 
tive elected was W. Allen Gettemul- 
ler, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Total regis- 
tration was 500 and 550 persons at- 
tended the banquet. 


er, entertainment; Charles W. Cow- 
an, banquet and reservations; Em- 
met Gary, secretary, and Ray H. Sul- 
livan, publicity and registration. 
The social angle, always of para- 
mount importance with this group, 
was climaxed with a banquet on Feb. 
1. The president’s reception was giv- 
en by allied tradesmen on Jan. 30. 
The ladies were well entertained 
with a fashion show and luncheon. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Enrichment Bills 
Introduced in 
Five States 


CHICAGO—Bills to require the en- 
richment of all white flour and white 
bread have been introduced in the 
following legislatures: Colorado (S. B. 
398), Nebraska (L. B. 380), Ohio 
(S. B. 56, H. B. 75), Oregon (H. B. 
152) and Pennsylvania. This was re- 
ported recently by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

“In each of these states the lead- 
ership of the effort to obtain the 
adoption of enrichment laws is in the 
hands of nutrition authorities, who 
have enlisted the support of wom- 
en’s and civic organizations, medical 
leaders, wheat growers, and a variety 
of others,” the federation said. ‘‘Mil!- 
ers who have connections in these 
states should urge them to support 
the enrichment bills.” 





CHICAGO CLUB OFFICERS—The Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago elected officers for the coming year at the annual 
meeting held Jan. 26. In the photograph above, left to 
right, are: Louise.K. Buell, club manager; H. E. Burgess, 
Brainerd & Burgess, secretary; F. A. Trochim, P. G. 
Baking Co., new president; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 





Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., retiring president; John A. 
Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co., first vice president; 
R. M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, retiring 
first vice president, and Peter Redler, reelected treasurer. 
George Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops, was not present 
when the picture was taken. 
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"48 Farm Income 
Down for First 
Time in Decade 


WASHINGTON — Farm operators’ 
realized net income went down in 
1948 for the first time in 10 years, 
according to preliminary estimates 
released Feb. 10 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. The esti- 
mate for 1948 is $17.4 billion—more 
than 2% below the $17.8 billion real- 
ized net income of farm operators 
in 1947. These figures do not include 
the value of changes in farm inven- 
tories of crops and livestock from the 
beginning to the end of the year. 

Assets of U.S. agriculture totaled 
a little more than $130 billion Jan. 1, 
1949, according to BAE’s preliminary 
estimates of the ‘annual “Balance 
Sheet of Agriculture” released along 
with the farm income statement. This 
includes the estimated value of all 
crops and livestock on hand at the 
beginning of the year. Although this 
was higher than a year earlier, by 
about $8 billion, the rate of increase 
was the lowest since 1941 and half 
of the increase was accounted for by 
rising prices of farm real estate. The 
other half was in value of livestock, 
machinery and motor vehicles. Farm- 
ers’ cash on hand or in the bank 
shrank around $400 million during 
1948, 

Farm Income Drops 

Farm operators in the U.S. realized 
net incomes tentatively estimated at 
$17.4 billion in 1948. The decline from 
$17.8 billion net income in 1947 
amounted to more than 2%, and was 
the first drop in 10 years. 

Net income of farm operators in- 
cludes the value of crops and live- 
stock sold, placed under government 
loans, or used in the farm home dur- 
ing the year, plus government pay- 
ments to farmers and the rental value 
of farm homes, and minus production 
expenses. 

Net income from farming to all 
persons on farms increased again in 
1948. This includes wages paid hired 
farm workers living on farms and 
an adjustment for net changes in in- 
ventory, in addition to the realized 
net income of farm operators. How- 
ever, the prices farmers had to pay 
for family living and maintenance 
were the highest on-record in 1948; 
and, in terms of what it would buy, 
net income from farming of all per- 
sons living on farms was the lowest 
since 1941. 

Average net income from farming 
per person on farms was $716 in 1948, 
or 6% more than the 1947 average. 
Such preliminary data as are avail- 
able indicate income to persons on 
farms from nonfarm sources in 1948 
averaged about $193 per person, or 
8% more than in 1947. This estimate 
is based in part on the change in non- 
farm wage rates. Per capita income 
of farm people from both sources 
combined rose 7% during the year, to 
$909. This compares with an average 
of $1,569 for nonfarm people from 
all sources, which was 8% higher than 
in 1947. 

Assets of American agriculture to- 
taled about $130 billion at the be- 
ginning of 1949, according to prelim- 
inary estimates based on commodity 
price data through Dec. 15 and dollar 
land values through Nov. 1, 1948. 
About half of the $8 billion increase 
from a year earlier resulted from the 
increased valuation of farm real 
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estate. Another substantial part of 
the increase was accounted for by 
machinery and motor vehicles. The 
only major items that dropped in 
value were crops stored on and off 
farms, and bank deposits and cur- 
rency held by farmers. 

Of the $76 billion increase in farm 
assets between 1940 and 1949, more 
that $50 billion was attributable to 
higher prices for real estate, live- 
stock, machinery, motor vehicles and 
crops. Valued in terms of 1940 dol- 
lars, agricultural assets increased 
only about $22 billion from Jan. 1, 
1940, to Jan. 1, 1949, and a little 
over $2 billion of that rise came 
during the past year. 


Total indebtedness of farm proprie- 
tors increased more than their assets 
during 1948, however, with the re’ 
sult that proprietors’ equities declined 
for the first time since before the 
war. This decline is tentatively esti- 
mated at $168 million. 

Farmers’ cash and bank deposits 
apparently went down in 1948 for the 
first time since before the war. Al- 
though the change was small, and 
partly offset by increased invest- 
ments in U.S. saving bonds, it may 
indicate the start of a downward 
trend in farmers’ holdings of liquid 
financial assets because farm costs 
are increasing faster than farm in- 
come. 





23° 


Land values reached new peaks 
in all but 12 states. They declined 
only in California and Florida, owing 
at least in part to lower prices for 
citrus and- truck crops. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOW CHEMICAL DIVIDENDS 


MIDLAND, MICH.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Dow 
Chemical Co. Feb. 1 dividends as fol- 
lows were declared payable April 15 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business April 1: Cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, series A, $1 a share; 
second preferred stock, $0.8125 a 
share, and common stock, $0.25 a 
share. 








. but see the pretty dress 


I made out of the bag!" 


There's the answer...when it 
comes to Ken-Print quality, a 
woman has a memory like an 
elephant's! Ken-Print quality 
sticks in women's minds. Long 
after the few pennies dif- 
ference in price is forgotten, 
she remembers the beautiful 
way Ken-Print washes, and 
stays crisp and fine. She re- 
members that the colors stay 
’ Time after 
she insists on the 
product packed in the quality 


vivid and bright. 
time, 


Ken=Print bag! 


Let Ken-Print help sell your 
Send us your orders. 


product. 


bye PERCY KENT BAG CO., IMt. 


A Buffalo 


"I don't remember the price- - 


Kansas City 


New York 

































Call... 


Vi ctor 43 


Kansas City, Mo. 






















—good milling wheatl 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH = 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \% 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 













The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Til. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


C. L. BINGER,-Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 





















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 







Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
























Exchange President 
Urges More Storage 
at Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA — The construc- 
tion of additional grain storage facili- 
ties in the Port of Philadelphia was 
strongly advocated last week by Ray- 
mond J. Barnes, who had just been 
reelected to the presidency of the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Mr. Barnes, who is president of 
Tidewater Grain Co., told the annual 
meeting of grain and flour men that 
demand for space at times has ex- 
ceeded existing capacity causing 
shipping permits to be refused by the 
railroads because they feared conges- 
tion might develop. 

“No steps have been taken, to our 
knowledge, that will result in the 
erection of elevator space to accom- 
modate the several million bushels 
which could well be added in the in- 
terest of everyone,including the rail- 
roads,” he added. 

The fact that shippers sought to 
route their grain through here in 
larger amounts than could be handled 
at a time when rival ports were not 
fully occupied was interpreted by 
some listeners as testimony to the 
confidence in the expert handling 
the commodity receives at both the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Reading 
Co. elevators. 

Mr. Barnes pointed out that the 
government, regardless of the party 
in power, would seem to be commit- 
ted to a program of support prices 
for basic agricultural products and 
extra storage space is required to 
make the plan operative. 

“The members of this exchange 
should dedicate themselves to the 
task of leaving no stone unturned in 
working toward the objective of ade- 
quate grain storage capacities,” he 
declared. 

Others elected included Albert L. 
Hood, vice president; Edward W. 
Oescher, treasurer; Alfred J. Ball, 
R. D. Christ, Joseph A. Fisher, Fred 
S. Griffin, M. E. Smith, Jr., and John 
L. Turnbull, directors. 
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PMA AT K. C. PURCHASES 
180,000,000 BU. GRAIN 


KANSAS CITY—More than 160 
million bushels of grain—about 105,- 
000 carloads—was purchased in 1948 
by the Kansas City Commodity Office 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration for shipment overseas, 
according to Woodrow R. Walton, 
who recently was appointed director 
of the office here. 

Most of that was wheat—nearly 
160 million bushels. Other grains pur- 
chased included 14 million bushels of 
grain sorghums, 6 million of corn, 
and small quantities of barley and 
ry 





e. 

Loans and purchase agreements by 
the Kansas City office covered ap- 
proximately 164,000,000 bu. of grain 
in the five states in 1948, Mr. Walton 
reported. Most of these contracts 
were on wheat. Some counties have 
reported that more than half their 
crop is under loan or purchase agree- 
ment. 

Contracts on corn added up to 
about 23% million bushels as the year 
ended. With six months to go this 
program may set a record high be- 
cause of the largest corn crop in 
history, Walton said. The loans and 
purchase agreeements on barley, oats, 
and rye wound up the year with a to- 
tal of about 2% million ‘bushels. The 
total for grain sorghums was approxi- 
mately 200 million pounds. 
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CAKE FLOUR 


Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
_ Pittsfield, Ilinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
7 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


jonroe, Mich. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


a 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
REE OR EONAR AAR RATES 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mrutime Co., Inman, Kan. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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one -ige Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON- THEIS GRAIN CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
al ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ERICAN 


pany. CAPACITY 
8,000 Hundredweight 


BEVATOR STORAGE @® UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
a aeeen iete. | @® ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 











TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. MEGS sxoiios or Tie UNITED ‘srates 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago New York Nashville Peoria 

St. Touls Portland. a ~ Gatvesten 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. CO. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 








——FOR BUILDING 
QUALITY BREAD 


Super-Flour is designed and milled 
to do something more than make .a 
tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 
patent from selected hard winter 
wheats for proven baking merit pro- 
vides extra values . . . values that 
produce a definitely superior loaf. 
SUPER-FLOUR means quality all 
the way ... from the wheat we 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- 
duce for you. 











BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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‘DEAL SALES 
EBOOSTERS 


Silver Mist 
Quality and 
National Sales 
Promotion. 








2 
SALINA, KANSAS =) 





Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


» ] 


> | 
KANSAS 
Central States Seles Office 


1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Seles Office 
206 Broadway National Bank Bids. 
Nashville 3, Tenn, 








‘The Choice of the — Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minirmesote 








Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
i Con- 


“Diamond LD” x Niniegnder abort Com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Jones-HetrreLsaTER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 











KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants : Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Maiting Bariey 








Some Irish Bakers 
Boycott New 
White Bread 


LONDON—Some Irish bakers are 
refusing to handle the recently in- 
troduced white loaf, made from 75% 
extraction flour, because of their dis- 
satisfaction with the rate of profit 
allowed them under government 
regulations. 


White flour does not rank for gov- 
ernment subsidy, and the price is 
twice that of the government sup- 
ported 85% extraction flour. There 
are signs, however, that the boycott 
initiated by the bakers is breaking 
down under the stress of competition, 
since those firms undertaking the 
manufacture of bread from the low 
extraction flour have reported a big 
increase in sales. 


The biggest impetus to the trade 
has been in the sales of flour for 
home baking. Flour retailers report 
that business during the past few 
days has almost doubled, 90% of the 
deliveries being in low extraction 
flour. This has offset the failure of 
the bakeshops to produce sufficient 
supplies to satisfy the consumers, es- 
pecially in those areas where white 
bread is not readily available. 

It has now been revealed by the 
millers that the mineral chemical 
now being mixed in small quantities 
with 85% extraction flour, on the 
instructions of the Department of 
Agriculture, is persulphate. This step 
has been taken in order to allow de- 
tection of any attempts to mix the 
cheaper 85% extraction flour with 
the more expensive lower extraction. 
Medical authorities have stated that 
the use of persulphate will have no 
harmful effects on the consumer. Its 
constituents are said to be related to 
the materials used in the production 
of dental plate cleaning materials. 


Another report indicates that the 
government does not intend to rely 
solely on the use of persulphate to 
detect admixture. Experiments are 
taking place with some of the fluor- 
escins and it is stated that the pres- 
ence of high extraction flour in sup- 
plies of low extraction flour would 
be readily seen under an ultra violet 
ray lamp. 
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BREAD RATIONING IN 
FRANCE TO END FEB. 1 


PARIS—Bread rationing in France, 
which has been in effect since shortly 
after the start of World War II, will 
end Feb. 1. 


The end of bread rationing follows 
a bumper 1948 wheat harvest. Gov- 
ernment figures place last year’s 
wheat harvest at 273 million bushels, 
but private grain authorities say the 
figure was higher. Some estimates 
range up to 360 million bushels. The 
1935-39 average wheat harvest in 
France amounted to 289 million 
bushels. 

Current crop conditions in France 
are favorable. The final estimate on 
the acreage seeded to winter wheat is 
not yet available, but preliminary ad- 
vices indicate it will show little 
change from last year. Expectations 
for spring wheat planting are that the 
government will urge farmers to put 
in a large area so France may be- 
come self-sufficient and possibly have 
a surplus of wheat for export next 
year. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
LLING CO. 
1D, KANSA! 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. : 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high — 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its -wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 














Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export: Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 
seeus hateenvene sary 00.200 
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CERES 
SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES 


DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Montana, North Dakota 


Milled exclusively from the choicest 


and Minnesota wheats 











Include in each car... 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 


SNOBUDDY 





EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 





We don’t forget about SNOBUDDY 
when it leaves the mill. We follow 
through for SNOBUDDY distribu- 
tors with a helpful sales plan and — 
merchandising ideas. Flour job- 
bers everywhere are finding that 
SNOBUDDY quality really builds 


business. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 














The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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A TRIBUTE TO SYDNEY ANDER- 
SON—The Congressional Record of 
Jan. 10, 1949, contains the text of 
a eulogy on the late Sydney Ander- 
son by Rep. Clarence F. Lea (D., 
Cal.), in which special reference is 
made to Mr. Anderson’s great public 
services in the interest of transpor- 
tation, a subject that engaged the 
former congressman’s active interest 
up to the time of his death, which 
took place Oct. 8, 1948. Mr. Anderson 
was better known for his participa- 
tion in agricultural affairs and for 
his distinguished connection with the 
Millers National Federation, of which 
he served as president, and with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., of which he was a 
vice president. Mr. Lea said of him: 

“While in Congress he served as 
chairman of the Agricultural: Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
in 1921 and 1922. In the perform- 
ance of that work he distinguished 
himself as an able, conscientious ex- 
ecutor and statesman. The reports 
made by that commission still have 
an outstanding place among publica- 
tions relating to the agricultural 
problems of the U.S. 

“Among other things, this com- 
mission recommended that leaders 
of agriculture, industry, finance and 
transportation create a public inter- 
est body to deal with the economic 
and public relations of all forms of 
transportation. 

“After his retirement from Con- 
gress Mr. Anderson worked unceas- 
ingly for the establishment of such 
an organization. In 1934 he assem- 
bled many leaders of business and 
finance to appraise the possibilities 
for usefulness of such an organiza- 
tion. As a result the Transportation 
Association of America was organ- 
ized as a research and educational 
institution supported by a broad 
cross section of many elements of 
the nation’s economy. 

@ Transportation Needs—‘In 1945, 
when I was chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Mr. Anderson called at my 
office and discussed the future prob- 
lems of transportation. In substance, 
his view was that unless something 
is done to meet inevitable conditions 


before they arrive, times will come 
when it will be very difficult to main- 
tain the adequate and efficient trans- 
portation this country needs. He stat- 
ed he was not prepared to suggest 
what should be done, but there must 
be something that can be done to 
avoid these evil conditions before 
they are upon us. He solicited my 
interest and the interest of Con- 
gress to the problem. We conferred 
with various members of Congress, 
particularly with the members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, with the result that I of- 
fered House Resolution 318 of the 
Seventy-Ninth Congress which pro- 
vided for a national transportation 
survey which Congress approved and 
entrusted to that committee. The sur- 
vey was further authorized by the 
Eightieth Congress and carried on un- 
der the able leadership of the chair- 
man, Hon. Charles A. Wolverton. 
Doubtless that committee in the 
Eighty-first Congress, under the lead- 
ership of Chairman Crosser, will con- 
tinue its helpful interest and respon- 
sibility. 

@® Transportation Resear ch—“The 
Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica is in a large way engaged in 
making a comprehensive research and 
survey of our transportation prob- 
lems, including all types of carriers. 
This survey is unique in that every 
economic interest of the country is 
invited to take part and assist in aid- 
ing this survey, with a view to sta- 
bilizing and improving our transpor- 
tation system to the ultimate benefit 
of both the carriers and the public 
which they serve. 


“Mr. Anderson gave a sincere and 
hearty loyalty to this effort. For 
many months he suffered with a 
certainty that the end was drawing 
near. As his final hour approached, 
he was busily engaged, with all his 
declining strength, in preparing a 
statement of things which, in his 
judgment, should be done for the 
benefit of the country in connection 
with this survey. When warned that 
he was exhausting his strength and 
should cease his effort, he replied, 
‘No,’ that he must complete it. Suf- 
fering from pain and weakness, he 
insisted on giving the last ounce of 
his strength and the last moments 
of his life to the cause so dear to his 
heart. He finished his statement, and 
the stenographer who took the dicta- 
tion went to the station to take her 
train, where she received word that 
Mr. Anderson had died. 

“His devotion to this cause was 
characteristic of his service here in 
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this House and of his lifetime activi- 
ties, With him, the interests of his 
country had first place.” 


“The productivity of much of the 
earth, through man’s mistreatment of 
it, has fallen to such an extent that 
what one man-hour of labor could 
formerly produce, now requires 10, 
50 or even 100 man-hours. Agricul- 
tural lands in the Far East and 


Puerto Rico are examples; some of . 


our forests, where we are painfully 
culling out scattered saw-timber, and 
many an exhausted ‘old field’ in our 
Southeast are others. It has been hu- 
morously, but not entirely inaccurate- 
ly, said that on some of our over- 
grazed western ranges cattle must 
run so fast and so far to get enough 
to eat, they wear themselves out; 
here the land abuse affects cow-hours 
of work.”—Bernard M. Baruch, in 
his introduction to “Road to Sur- 
vival,” by William Vogt. 


How do we come by that word 
“gunnysack”? Simply by borrowing, 
from the Sanskrit, “goni,’ which 
means sack in that language—a sack 
made of Indian jute. The simplified 
spelling to which we are accustomed 
is a made-in-England product. 


eee 
Was it Wheat or Maize 
that the Disciples Pluched? 


Whilst we were reading the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, we came across 
a passage that brought to mind Cob- 
bett’s assertion and conviction that 
when Jesus and his disciples walked 
through corn fields and plucked and 
ate the corn, it must have been maize 
and not wheat that they plucked. 

Cobbett supported his argument so 
well that one was almost inclined to 
take sides with him. Now we are still 
more inclined to think that Cobbett 
made up his mind too quickly and 
too decidedly, for in the first verse of 
the sixth chapter of this Gospel it is 
stated that the disciples rubbed in 
their hands the ears of corn that they 
plucked. They are scarcely likely to 
have rubbed a full cob of maize in 
their hands, even if it was unripe, 
but it is feasible and most likely 
that they would rub in their hands 
ears of wheat or some other kind of 
corn. 

In saying this, we hope we are not 
provoking further expressions of dis- 
pleasure and correction, but it oc- 
curred to us that perhaaps Cobbett 
was unaware of the full text of the 
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verse in question when he argued so 
fiercely that it must have been maize 
and not wheat that the disciples 
plucked. 

Anyway, having read the verse, it 
seems to us that Cobbett worried 
himself quite unnecessarily in trying 
to prove something that does not 
matter much anyhow and he showed 
no signs of chastening or repentance 
when his theory was disputed.—Mill- 
ing, Liverpool, England. 

@®e °e@ 


“Gaudy Century,” (John Bruce, 
Random House), the story of San 
Francisco’s “100 years of robust 
journalism,” records the fact that the 
city’s first newspaper was the Cali- 
fornia Star. The first edition came 
off a press in a gristmill. % % % It 
was at Sutter’s sawmill that the first 
yellow nuggets were found. There 
was gold in both of them thar mills, 
wan’t there, podner? 


Huey Long once remarked that 
fascism would come to America call- 
ing itself anti-fascism. And it is high- 
ly probable that if collectivism com- 
pletely submerges America this will 
be done to an accompaniment of 
earnest professions of faith in free 
enterprise.—William Henry Cham- 
berlin, in the Wall Street Journal. 


The government can give nothing 
to any citizen that it does not take 
first from some other citizen. By 
whatever popular label it may be 
tagged, such a program must require 
that the earnings of the individual 
citizen be communal property of all 
citizens, to be redistributed by the 
government.—W all Street Journal. 


* * * 
AUNT MELINDA 


When Aunt Melinda came to stay 

A while with us, she’d always 
Say, 

“My fingers need the feel of 
dough,” 

And long before the sun was low 

Above the golden prairie wheat, 

New loaves of bread, fragrant 
and sweet, 

And light as clouds in summer 
skies 

Waited a child’s enraptured eyes. 


And now beyond a sunny hill 

Timeless and fair, I think she 
still 

Remembers summer days of old, 

And warm fresh loaves of fra- 
grant gold. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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FLOUR EXPORTS ARE GOOD 
~*~ FOR FARMERS 


HE proposed elimination of the Reed amend- 

ment provision in the Economic Cooperation 
Administration Act, which requires that at least 
95% of the wheat exports of the U.S. to countries 
receiving grants under this act shall be in the 
form of flour, must be viewed as another link 
in the long chain of evidence that those who 
govern us from Washington have no very positive 
understanding or conviction as to the value to 
this country of a flourishing export trade in 
flour. Washington is vastly concerned with the 
wheat grower, but not with his chief customer 
and salesman. The government supports wheat 
prices, with scarcely a thought of the tax bill 
and the impact upon living costs, but at the mere 
whisper that shipping flour to ECA recipients 
costs more than shipping wheat it becomes penny- 
foolish in the midst of its punch-silly acceptance 
of the most colossal governmental extravagances 
that have ever been devised in the name of 
political economy. 

Mathematicians at ECA headquarters’ have 
produced a set of figures which are offered as 
proof that the flour phase of the first nine months 
of ECA operations cost $7,248,000 more than if 
only wheat had been shipped. An earlier estimate 
put the sum at around eight millions, and this 
was said at the time to be regarded as not un- 
economical. But now ‘the Bureau of the Budget 
complains, according to’ Paul G. Hoffman, the 
ECA administrator, who at once grows dollar- 
minded—particularly because of the current em- 
barrassment that develops when it is disclosed 
that ECA has financed Canada’s United Kingdom 
wheat quota with U.S. dollars. 

Flour millers and exporters are not at all in 
agreement with the ECA statistics and conclu- 
sions. They are toting up some figures that will 
be materially different when they are presented 
to the administration bellwethers who are ex- 
pected to do the ECA floor-managing in Congress. 
They point out serious basic errors in the official 
computation. Some flour obviously would have 
been shipped under any circumstances, and par- 
ticularly because the government would have been 
unable to meet its total commitments without 
including a large quantity of flour. The ECA sta- 
tisticians bring the millfeed factor into their 
computations in such a way as to make it a cost 
to the: government rather than a gain to the 
nation’s economy. Taking millfeed out of the 
government’s cost sheet the figures point to an 
entirely different conclusion—namely that there 
was a gain of about seven million dollars rather 
than a loss of that amount. And even if the 
government’s figures and formula were statisti- 
cally sound they would have no real meaning 
until converted from dollars into collateral and 
comparative food values. A miller, expressing his 
views on this matter, and at the same time his 
indignation, puts the case this way: 

“Wheat has its intrinsic value and so has flour. 
The intrinsic value of flour must perforce be 
higher because it is a manufactured product and 
the containers as well as the higher transportation 
costs are included in the price. Wheat is not con- 
sumed as shipped; it is not milled into flour for 
nothing and the sacks cost money, too, unless 
ECA provides the bags as a grant. 

“Nobody can disprove the statement that the 
economic value of a given quantity of flour is 
considerably greater than the economic value of 
the equivalent quantity of wheat. In 7,200 tons of 
flour these countries receive a much better eco- 
nomic value than in 10,000 tons of wheat, even 
though the price of the flour in dollars and cents 
might be slightly higher. ; 

“Wheat as grain is just another animal feed. It 
only becomes the most important food item for 
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human consumption after it is manufactured into 
flour. It is ridiculous to compare the dollar values 
of wheat and flour pound for pound. 

“When wheat is taken, the full wheat price 
has to be paid also for the feed portion of the 
grain and the transportation costs have to be paid 
for the much larger volume. When flour is taken 
the transportation costs have to be paid only for 
the smaller volume and the offals are used locally 
to much better advantage. 

“If the officials really want to avoid econumic 
waste in the ECA operations, then they should 
ship flour up to the maximum capacity of the 
mills. To those countries that are in ‘need of it, 
an equivalent of the missing millfeed should be 
shipped as feed grains, which are much cheaper 
than wheat. 

“The basic idea of this plan, as expressed in 
its name, is ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. To 
accomplish that, it will not do to look only at 
the economic conditions of the countries which 
are at the receiving end. To reach maximum 
benefits, ECA activities should be carefully devised 
so as also to benefit or at least not to harm our 
own economic interests. Otherwise the time will 
come when the U.S. will have to join the ranks of 
the nations that need support and there will be 
nobody who can help us.” 

The need for feed in ECA countries seems to 
have been exaggerated. More feed is available 
than is required. France is anxiously trying to 
dispose of surplus feed grains. Little has been 
done to restore Europe’s livestock populations. 
And, anyway, does- ECA aim to give Europe’s 
hungry a meat diet? 

Among the many other aspects of the flour 
export problem that should be weighed in fixing 
ECA policy is the simple and urgent one of the 
American economic welfare of which the miller 
whom we have quoted speaks. Basic to that wel- 
fare, as Washington so unremittingly reminds us, 
is employment of American labor. There are men 
in our mills, and in the industries serving those 
mills. What point is there in destroying their 
jobs in order to make jobs for Europeans? This 
does not appeal to us as being economic states- 
manship of a very high order. 

Finally—and now we get back to the farmer’s 
vital interest in this matter—experience shows 
that flour exports continue when wheat exports 
stop. Some day wheat exports are going to trickle 
toward a stop again, in spite of all possible or more 
likely improbable international wheat agreements, 
and surpluses once more will beat against the 
barriers of foreign trade. Flour then will be the 
best export outlet for the wheat farmer of the 
U.S., repeating the pattern of prewar years. 


e®e ®@ 
THEN WHY NOT MORE FLOUR?P 


S WE go to press with these comments on the 
export flour policy of ECA the following para- 
graphs from President Truman’s quarterly report 
to Congress on the ECA operation come to our 
attention and give the subject its q. e. d. which 
is, simply and logically, that flour best serves the 
overall as well. as the immediate purpose of the 
European recovery program: 
“Furthermore, an analysis of the imports of 
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the participating countries does not show the 
nature of the recovery that is expected to be 
achieved. For example, when the ECA finances 
imports of part of the food required for a 
manufacturing country, labor in that country 


“which has been diverted from manufacturing 


into food production can be released for other 
and more efficient work. The importation of food 
under the ECA program thereby results in a net 
gain in productivity. 

“The gain has the cumulative effect, if man- 
power so released is used for capital plant and 
equipment. Under these conditions, economic re- 
covery is aided in much the same manner as in 
the provision of capital equipment. 

“Actually, in such cases food may at times be 
more helpful than. capital equipment imports in 
restoring the internal balance of production. 
Therefore the administration’s contribution to the 
restoration of the economy in the European 
countries should be regarded in terms of the total 
program of each country, rather than of the 
particular goods for which it happens to need 
dollars in a particular quarter.” 

This report of the President which covers 
through Sept. 30, 1948, discloses severe unem- 
ployment in Italy, Greece and western Germany. 
It also reveals absence of skilled workers among 
the unemployed, which could mean that trained 
mechanics in mills might be more usefully em- 
ployed in some other industry. 


THUMBS UP, THUMBS DOWN 


HE OLD game ‘of playing both ends against 

the middle goes merrily on in Washington. 
The ends are producer and consumer, and any- 
thing that gets in the way of special favor to 
either is the middle. If the Procrustean bed is too 
short for the sleeper you saw off his legs; if it’s 
too long you stretch the occupant to fit. There is 
no thought of adjusting the bed. The basic in- 
consistency of high prices for producer and low 
prices for consumer at one and the same time 
naturally causes all kinds of ruckus when any 
natural tendency toward change shows up. Last 
week’s sharp decline in grain prices, therefore, 
could be expected to engender bureaucratic crisis 
and a mad scramble of opposing politico-economic 
philosophies, 

Hence we have the President and his cabinet 
mounting hastily to ride in opposite directions— 
if not, indeed, in all directions at once. The 
President wants powers to keep prices from going 
up and Secretary of Agriculture Brannan wants 
powers to keep them from going down. : 

Meantime, new-new-deal hotspurs in Congress 
trot out their political horses in support of Secre- 
tary Brannan’s revived onslaught against specula- 
tion in the commodity markets that “might force 
prices to unduly low levels.” And here emerges 
another choice inconsistency. When the govern- 
ment was bidding up grain prices in 1947, the 
administration line in Washington was that 
“gamblers in grain” were to blame for the higher 
prices and thus boosting the cost of living. Now, 
when the market drops, it is again the “gamblers” 
who are to blame—only this time they are accused 
of conspiring to push prices down, thus “robbing” 
farmers instead of consumers. The simple truth 
seems never to have occurred to the heads-I-win, 
tails-you-lose government prosecutors—namely, 
that grain speculators tend to push prices up and 
down simultaneously, with opposite if not always 
equal force, thus making the only kind of market 
that can be safely dealt in. The government, too, 
would do better in its effort to reconcile high 
prices and low prices if it were to stop rigging 
the market with artificial substitutes for the com- 
mon laws of trade. 






































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 















"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
“AKG city , MInn@SSOTA 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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The flour jobber who is looking for a star 
sales performer can do no better than choose 
these famous brands. They are built on top 
notch wheat quality and expert milling 
craftsmanship. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: After falling out of bed on 
the sharp drop in corn, oats and soybeans 
early last week, millfeed prices caught their 


breath and have firmed back up to the 
levels of a week ago. Demand came to life 
in a big way at the decline and the ac- 
cumulated spot shipment offerings -were 


pretty well cleaned up within a few days. 
Deferred shipment bran and standard midds 
are now at premiums of $1@1,50 ton over 
spot, but there is not too much interest 
beyond near-by delivery Quotations Feb. 
14: bran $43, standard midds $43, flour 
midds $48.50, red dog $50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are light. Pure bran 
$42.50, flour midds. $48, standard bran 
$41.50, mixed feeds $47, standard midds, $41, 
red dog $50. 

Kansas City: Demand is greatly improved 
for shorts, but bran, in comparison is in 
only fair demand. The mixed car trade is 
creating considerable interest in the more 
expensive offal, and demand is good in the 
South. Mixers continue to show only fair 
interest in bran and shorts and maintain 
their buying on a near-by basis. In spite 
of last week’s general market decline, shorts 
have climbed to a point higher than a week 
ago. Bran is still about $2@3 under last 
week's high. Quotations Feb. 14: bran 
$39.75@40.25, shorts $44@44.50. 

Omaha: After hitting the bottom, mill- 
feed came back on the rebound to gain a 
few dollars in price. Demand was good and 
supplies were plentiful. Bran, which was $38, 
climbed to $40. Shorts sold for $40.50 earlier 
in the week but gained $4 at the close of 
business. Bran was more in demand than 
ever as hatcheries started operations. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
$2 ton lower and shorts about 50¢ ton lower. 
Supplies are tight for immediate shipment. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $39@40, 
gray shorts $42@42.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps, 
bran $47.50@48.50, gray shorts $51.50@52.50, 
delivered TCP; $1.50 lower on bran and 50¢ 
lower on shorts than a week previous. De- 
mand improved, and offerings light. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is improved 
for both bran and shorts, with supplies 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $40.50@41, shorts $44@44.50. Bran de- 
clined $1.50; shorts are up $1. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed sank then rose, 
with curtailed operations playing a major 
role in the shifting sentiment. Improved 
demand from the mixed car trade for shorts 
lent strength to the heavier offal. Prices 
rallied $3@4 from the week’s low, and at 
the end of the week bran was off $2 ton 
and shorts up 50¢ ton, compared with a week 
earlier. Quotations, Kansas City  hasis: 
bran $40@40.50, gray shorts $43.50@44. 

Denver: The trend of the millfeed market 
is down, and prices generally are off $1@2 
in the last seven days. Demand, however, 
is quite good. Supplies are adequate to fill 
existing calls. Quotations: bran $42, shorts 
$46. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2 lower 
on bran and 50¢ higher on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $42.50@43.50, mill- 
run $44.20@45.20, shorts $46@47. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes, 

Chicago: Demand is slightly improved 
and supplies are adequate. Bran $45.50@ 
46, standard midds. $45@45.50, flour midds. 
$46@46.50, red dog $48@48.50. 

St. Louis: Demand is slow, and offerings 
are limited. Bran is $1.50@2 higher, gray 
shorts $2@2.50 higher. No interest is 
shown in the market either in spot or future 
delivery. Quotations: bran $42.75 @43.75, 
gray shorts $45.25@46.25. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds during the interval 
from the previous week took the sharpest 
drop of the year, being down $5 a ton. The 
break was caused by the big drop in the 
commodity market prices. Buyers stopped 
buying abruptly and now are holding off 
for a turn in the market and in the mean- 
time are covering their near-by needs only. 
Supplies are ample. The trend is firm. 

Quotations, Feb. 12, f.0.b. Buffalo: bran 
$46@46.50; standard middlings $45@45.50; 
flour middlings $52@52.50; red dog $52@ 
52.50. : 

Boston: Millfeeds experienced one of the 
sharpest slumps in some time in the Boston 
market last week as buyers shied away from 
offerings in view of the weakened major 
grain markets throughout the country. Buy- 
ers appeared to be uninterested in offerings 
regardless of the comparative attractiveness 
of price. Mill agents reported that efforts 
to move supplies were unavailing even at 
preferred price concessions. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring bran $54@54.50, 
middlings $53.50, mixed feeds $55, red dog 
$61.50. 

Philadelphia: The easy tone prevailing 
in the local millfeed market, combined 
with recent periods of downright weakness 
in grain, finds activity at a minimum with 
the supply of most ingredients running well 
ahead of demand in a direct reversal of the 
situation which prevailed only a few weeks 
ago. The Feb. 12 quotation on bran is 
$56@57, off $2 from the previous week, 
while similar decline leaves standard mid- 
dlings at $55@56, and red dog off $1 to $58@ 

Pittsburgh: Milifeed prices are down, but 
even with a substantial price break very lit- 
tle buying is being done. Offerings are 
plentiful in all lines, and a waiting attitude 
is shown in all buying. Only small amounts 
are bought and neither the wholesale nor 
retail trade shows confidence that prices will 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
KANSAS CITY 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. «© L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to : 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other oy OM AHA 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch es Farm Credit Bldg. » Atlantic 6516 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly se Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
_ and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. = Warren Magara, ¥iee Practices unt Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 


CORPORATION 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL a a. @ 


Wheat located in 


atts 344 . 

ae? Fs ‘a "| the very center of 
oS nr \}] the High Protein 
aa a "| Turkey Wheat 


Country. 


MANAGED 
PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





ee he ig 
a Pes |] .INDEPENDENT 
O K re, OWNER 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. : - gs 
RED WING, MINNESOTA “F 0 GA sky ) me co! 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. '  * MEPHER SON, KAN 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















“OLD SQUIRE" re oaniglga 0 “Gooch’s Best” || OURAMBER” 
White Crest Red Crest SEMOLINA 
Always is good flour. Pays 
7 no attention to ups and Cake and Pastry Flours SUPERIOR FANCY No. 1 
downs and this and that. CL. QUALITY AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
Just always GOOD FLOUR Sponge Cracker Flour ee . 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company Gooch Milling AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Board of Trade ee Kansas City, Mo. Leavenworth, Kansas Lincoln, aver Co. Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
; Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
d Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
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LONDON—A defense of the sys- 
tem of interstate monopoly trading 
was made by John Strachey, British 
minister of food, when moving a 
House of Commons bill for the grant- 
ing of financial powers for his: or- 
ganization. 

Revealing that some 40 contracts 
with terminal dates varying from 
one to ten years were in existence 
at present, Mr. Strachey said that 
the first object of these long or me- 
dium term contracts was to increase 
the world production of foodstuffs. 
This was done by giving the pri- 
mary producers a reasonable meas- 
ure of security. He cited the position 
between the wars when producers all 
over the world found that the only 
effect of increased production was 
financial ruin. 

A further advantage of long term 
contracts, in Mr. Strachey’s view, was 
the avoidance of what he called the 
astronomical food prices of today. 
The contracts had saved Britain from 
paying ruinous prices for essential 
needs. The net effect he claimed was 
that the seller achieved a degree of 
security he could not get from day 
to day transactions while the pur- 
chaser paid a price lower than that 
ordinarily charged. 


Answers Criticisms 


The minister referred to criticisms 
of the bulk buying system and said 
that the first, to which he did not 
attach much importance, was that 
private traders competing with each 
other could import supplies more 
cheaply. “That,” Mr. Strachey said, 
“appears to me a most inherently im- 
probable statement. It might be dif- 
ferent in a different situation but in 
one in which supply is markedly less 
than demand it can hardly be that 
a number of competing buyers will 
bid down the price.” 

He quoted in support of this conten- 
tion a statement recently made by 
Sir Hubert Henderson, a British econ- 
omist who said, “It is not monopoly 
but competition which forces up 
prices most in conditions of short- 
age.” 

Stressing that this statement was 
obvious, Mr. Strachey continued, 
“When to a natural shortage of sup- 
plies is added the fact that in many 
cases the producers have unified their 
selling arrangements and competing 
private buyers face a united front of 
sellers, I tremble to think of the 
prices they may be forced to pay.” 

Although challenged on this issue 
by conservative members, the minis- 
ter was able to continue with his 
arguments. He said that the second 
criticism of bulk buying dealt with 
the possibility that prices would now 
adopt a downward trend and that it 
would be rash to enter into long term 
contracts with large fixed prices 
which might involve Britain, in later 
years, in paying much above the 
world market price. 


Best Interest Cited 


He did not subscribe to the view 
that it would be in the best or long 
term interest of the country to see 
a catastrophic fall in prices of world 
staple foodstuffs and other primary 
materials. The price of wheat, he sug- 
gested, might fall to 50¢ bu. as it 
was before the war, but if such a 
fall did take place quickly and catas- 
trophically he could not agree that 
it would be in Britain’s best interest. 
He recalled that in 1938 Britain im- 
ported wheat at that price but along 
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with it she also had many million un- 
employed. Any major fall in pri- 
mary producers’ prices would inevit- 
ably react detrimentally on great 
industrial and exporting countries 
such as Britain, he pointed out. 

On the other hand, Mr. Strachey 
admitted that a moderate and steady 
decline in primary producers’ prices 
would be to the advantage of British 
interests and it was most important 
that long term arrangements should 
do nothing to prevent any graduate 
reduction. He added that the greatest 
care would be taken to see that any 
such falls would be used to Britain’s 
advantage. 

Various methods, he assured the 
House, had been adopted to insure 
that prices were not stabilized at a 
figure which might prove in later 
years to be an unnecessarily high 
level. 

Although some opposition members 
criticized the minister’s statement, 
the House was unprepared for a de- 
bate. Political observers, however, 
state that a food debate may be ar- 
ranged at a later date, whereupon 
members will have the opportunity 
of bringing up the case for private 
traders and for the cessation of bulk 
buying contracts. 
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INDIA’S ’49 GRAIN NEEDS 
SET AT 3,000,000 TONS 


OTTAWA—India will require an 
estimated 3 million tons of imported 
food-grains during 1949, according 
to a cable received from the commer- 
cial secretary for Canada in that 
country. Pakistan is now unable to 
supply India with the 175,000 tons 
promised for August, 1949, due to 
severe damage by floods. 

A delegation has been sent to Au- 
stralia as part of an attempt to tap 
all possible foreign sources of food- 
grains. As a result of an agreement 
with the Canadian Wheat Board, In- 
dia is importing 300,000 tons of wheat 
from Canada. Shipments commenced 
in November and will continue until 
July, 1949. 4 

India and Argentina have an agree- 
ment whereby India is to supply Ar- 
gentina with 75,000 tons of hessian 
cloth in exchange for 385,000 tons 
of wheat, which is to be shipped over 
a period of six months. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR MILL AT 
OUTLOOK, SASK., CLOSED 


TORONTO—Delegates to the 20th 
annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-operatives were told 
that the flour mill aat Outlook, Sask., 
would be dismantled, in accordance 
with an agreement with the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool that as soon 
as the pool’s mill was ready to oper- 
ate at Saskatoon, the Outlook plant 
would close. About 95% of the Out- 
look plant staff were taken on by the 
wheat pool mill, which began work 
in February. 
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ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
MILLINGS ON INCREASE 


TORONTO—Millings of Ontario 
winter wheat during the first five 
months of current crop year have 
shown a marked increase over the 
similar periods of 1947-48 and 1946- 
47. During the first two months of 
the current crop: year 2,193,980 bu. 
of Ontario winter wheat were milled, 

















more than the entire five-month pe- 
riod in 1947-48 or 1946-47. In the 
last three months of 1948, however, 
millings have fallen off rather sharp- 
ly from the September total of 
1,118,459. 
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N. C. BROWN NAMED TO 
ROBIN HOOD AD POST 


TORONTO—Norman C. Brown has 
been appointed advertising manag- 
er of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Mon- 
treal. Mr. Brown began his adver- 
tising career with the Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal, served nearly six 
years with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, joined the CBC commercial 
division and was advertising manag- 
er of Murphy Paint, Montreal, for 
three years before joining the Robin 
Hood staff. 
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British Feed Men 
Discuss Future of 
Feed Import Trade 


LONDON—Members of the Lon- 
don Cattle Food Trade Assn., and 
their guests from farming organiza- 
tions and government ministries as- 
sociated with agriculture, recently 
heard Sir Thomas Dugdale, a con- 
servative member of parliament, say 
that he did not agree with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture’s assertion that 
the imported feed trade in Britain 
was “as dead as the dodo.” 

Sir Thomas was speaking at the 
association’s annual dinner Jan. 13 
and his views on the future of the 
imported feed trade were considered 
important since his prominent posi- 
tion in political circles might be an 
indication of greater freedom for pri- 
vate enterprise if the conservatives 
were returned to power at the gen- 
eral election next year. He stressed 
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the need for a’ continuing policy in 
agriculture regardless of politics, and 
the necessity of maintaining quality 
of production. Since Britain was 
only a small country with many peo- 
ple living on a few acres of land, it 
was necessary to make the best of 
available resources. This, he consid- 
ered, could only be done by import- 
ing feedstuffs. He declared that it 
would always be necessary for Brit- 
ain to import substantial quantities 
of feed and since price would be 
the vital factor, it was essential that 
this should be done by those who 
understood it and had their business 
contacts and associates alk over the 
world. 

Stressing that the criterion must 
be quality and efficiency, Sir Thomas 
said that before the war the grain 
trade proved its ability to buy feed 
at the lowest possible price and to 
distribute it at margins which were 
a good deal less than the government 
was paying out today. He was op- 
posed to the principle of interstate 
monopoly trading, and although non- 
availability of supply must involve 
commercial direction at the highest 
level, he declared that the private 
trader must be given the opportunity 
to exercise his individual initiative 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The newly elected president of the 
association, Richard Bolton of Agri- 
cultural Food Products, Ltd., Ham- 
mersmith, London, said that the ob- 
ject of the association was to serve 
agriculture and to improve the serv- 
ice. He believed that agriculture 
could be served by importing more 
feed, which was now in better supply 
abroad. At first, he complained, they 
heard from the government that the 
rationing of feed was going to stop, 
then that there were no feedstufis 
available and, finally, that, even if 
they were available, there was no 
finance. The supply position abroad 
had certainly eased, Mr. Bolton said, 
and the association took the view 
that it was more economical for the 
country to buy feed abroad than 
the finished article. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The British government 
has had to climb down on its pro- 
posals to run a national census of 
distribution in 1950. Traders saw in 
it a sinister intent to nationalize the 
distributive food trades, and protests 
were made by several trading organ- 
izations. Postponement for a year 
has now been announced but it is ob- 
vious that the project will go through 
if the Socialists are given a further 
run of office. It rates as a victory 
for private enterprise, but the dan- 
gers confronting traders from 1950 
onwards are acute. The flour trade is 
watching this and other matters with 
interest, while feedmen are wary of 
attempts to inflict government con- 
trolled commodity marketing organ- 
izations on the agricultural industry. 


xk*e 

Flour retailers and bakers have 
had to bear up under many difficul- 
ties during the past year. A major 
source of complaint was the unfair 
competition presented by the coop- 
erative societies, allied to which was 
the suggestion that the Ministry of 
Food had shown undue favoritism in 
allocating goods in short supply. Last 
year the cooperative central organiz- 
ation recommended that all societies 
should reduce the retail price of cer- 
tain basic foodstuffs, the main reduc- 
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tion being on bread and flour. The 
cost of a loaf of 3% lb. was reduced by 
2¢ at a time when bakers were com- 
plaining that their costs were increas- 
ing. The cooperatives estimated that 
the net saving for their customers 
would be about $32 million, but some 
reductions in annual dividends have 
discontented customers and offset the 
price reductions. Several societies 
found that the cuts were too costly 
to operate and put their charges back 
in line with private enterprise. It has 
now been announced that the whoile 
of the cooperative movement will 
abandon the price cuts April 23. An- 
other victory is, therefore, credited 
to private enterprise. The cooper - 
tives found that, contrary to expecta- 
tions, customers did not flock to their 
shops to take advantage of cheapcr 
prices but preferred the better serv- 
ice and, often, the better quality of 
the small bakeshops. 


xk 

The confidence of London flour im- 
porters in the executives of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Assn. was illustrat- 
ed at the annual general meetin: 
Feb. 2 when the chairman, William 
T. Odam, Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
dealt with the agenda of nine items 
in as many minutes. Stanley W. Hol- 
loway of Coventry, Sheppar If d & Co., 
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| the secretary of the association, pro- 
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ceeded to search his files to see if 
this was a record! It probably was 
but the speed in no way belied the 
association’s efficiency. 


xk kk 

Details of the Swedish long-term 
economic plan have been revealed by 
the government. Plans provide for 
an increase in the harvest yield ef- 
fective by 1952, amounting to 8%% 
over the present outturn. If success- 
ful, Sweden will be self-sufficient in 
bread grain. Meat production is also 
to be stepped up by increasing the 
production of feed grains. Plans have 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














Cable Address: Parrheim 








GRAIN - 
FLOUR - 
FEEDs - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 





RK. OU. PRA £Y 


; 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
8 Toronto Street 
TORONTO, ONT... CANADA 
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also been made for the increased 
importation of fertilizers and agricul- 
tural machinery. 


x*rk 


The latest estimate of the Burmese 
rice export surplus for 1949 is 1,- 
250,000 tons. This compares favor- 
ably with the 1,226,553 tons exported 
in 1948 when terrorist activities held 
up the transportation of supplies to 
the ports. Present stocks in Britain 
will enable every ration book holder 
to have 5 oz. each at a cost of 15¢ 
Ib. Ration coupons will have to be 
relinquished. Later it is expected 
that a bigger distribution will be 
possible and a Ministry of Food 
spokesman has assessed potential 
supplies at a figure which will enable 
everybody to have nearly 2 lb. each. 
Expectations for the first six months 
of this year indicate a delivery of 
38,000 tons. Last year total receipts 
amounted to only 30,000 tons. The 
export portion depends upon the in- 
ternal political situation in Burma 
since any increase in disturbances 
will once again cause a delay in load- 
ing at the ports. 


xk 

The British milling engineers, 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, have evolved a new short sys- 
tem of milling rice, and the method 
is causing considerable interest in far 
eastern countries. A number of trade 
delegations have visited the works to 
witness demonstrations and several 
orders have been placed. It is claimed 
that the Robinson process saves vita- 
min wastage, an important point in 
countries where rice forms the staple 
diet. In addition, the flavor is retained 
and the keeping quality is good. A 
further advantage is that the proc- 
ess is much cheaper than some of 
the other vitamin saving processes 
recently introduced. 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBie Apprgss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnzy 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Quality is the first rule in the pro- 
duction of SUNNY KANSAS... 
that’s why a flour jobber can rely 
on SUNNY KANSAS for build- 
ing sales volume. And don’t forget 


that the Millers’ Long Range Ad- 


vertising Program also is working 










































for bigger sales for you. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA $6 KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS 
we 


DULUTH 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


* MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 






CRACKER FLOUR 
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Millfeed Markets 


(Continued from page 30) 





not move to a lower level. Bran, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points is quoted at $51.40@52.80 
ton, standard midds. $50.40@50.80, flour 
midds. $52@55.80, red dog $55@56.80. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market con- 
tinues its erratic trend with declines which 
seem to deter purchasing by most of the 
mixers and jobbers. Bran shows a drop of 
$1.50@2; gray shorts are lower by $1@1.50. 
Buyers are staying pretty much on the side- 
lines and purchasing only to cover present 
requirements. No bookings are being made 
for other than quick delivery. Export in- 
quiries are limited with no sales reported. 
Bran $48.60@49.60, shorts $51.10@52.10. 


Atlanta: Demand light and _  hand-to- 
mouth; trend unsteady; supply ample. Quota- 


tions: wheat bran $51.50@52, gray shorts 
$54@55. 
Seattle: Although supplies remained vir- 


tually non-existent, there was an easy under- 
tone to the market. California reports in- 
dicated that Kansas bran will move in there 
more favorably than milifeed from the 
Pacific Northwest, and _ resellers began 
pressing the market for both February and 
March shipment. Prices were. off from the 
highs of a week ago, when quick millfeed 
sold for $58 ton, common transit points, 
and perhaps $54 would be closer to current 
asking levels for February shipment, with 
March indicated at $52. The break fin the 
grain markets, of course, was the underly- 
ing reason for softness in millfeed 4uota- 
tions. 


i 
Portland: Millrun $55; midds. $60. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 during 
the past week, with supply and demand 
about equal. Plants are working to capacity 
six days a week and are booked into April. 
Quotations: red bran and millrun, $55, 
midds. $60. To Denver: red bran and mill- 
run $62, midds. $67. To California: red 
bran and millrun $62.50, midds. $67.50, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies seem a little 
more plentiful while demand has eased 
somewhat. Quotations: bran $58, shorts 
$60, midds. $64 net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is no change in the 
millfeed market situation. All stocks are 
in excellent demand, and supplies are in- 
sufficient to meet all buying orders. 

Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, $49.25, shorts $52.25; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Record winter conditions in 
this territory have failed to bring any in- 
crease in millfeed buying, remains high in 
comparison with grain commodities. On the 
other hand many prairie mills are only op- 
erating part-time and offerings are not 
classed as burdensome. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is expected to continue here for the 
time being. Prices are unchanged. Cash 
ear quotations: bran $55.80, shorts $58.80, 
midds. $61.30 @62.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains 
light, with buyers showing little interest 
in the recently reduced price basis. Quota- 


tions Feb. 14: Pure white $4.20, medium 
$4, dark $3.70 sacked, Minneapolis. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, white 
rye $6.55. 
Pittsburgh: The break in rye flour prices 
brought more buyers into the market. 
Blended rye flour did not register any 


marked reduction, and this type has been 
receiving buying favor here. With prices 
down on other grades of rye flour, buying 
in lesser priced grades was more active. 
Caution still prevailed, and buying was more 
prevalent but still limited to moderate 
amounts. Directions continue good. Rye 
flour, fancy white No. 1 $4.60@4.64, medium 
$4.30@4.44, dark $3.64@4.10, blended $5.49@ 
5.90, rye meal $4.10@4.14, 


New York: Rye flour business showed fair 
volume. Sales were in scattered to round 
lots, reflecting the sharp declines. Buyers 
filled their nearby requirements. Pure white 
patents $4.35 @4.60. 


Chicago: There is no special activity in 
rye flour. Prices are down slightly, but 
sales are only for small lots. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $4.30@4.34, medium 
$4@4.10, dark $3.30@3.70. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; quotations: rye $4.75@4.95, dark 
$2.75 @2.95. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour are very draggy 
although somewhat better than white flour. 
Supplies are adequate. The trend is weak. 


Quotations, Feb. 12, f.0.b., Buffalo: white 
$4.90@4.95; dark $3.60@3.65; medium $4.75 
@ 4.80. 

Philadelphia: For the second consecu- 


tive week, the local rye market is a little 
more active than was the case for many 
months. The recent weakness in grain has 
witnessed a corresponding drop in dark 
flour and its availability at comparatve 
bargain levels induced the purchasing. The 
Feb. 12 quotation on rye white of $4.35@ 
4.45, compares with $4.75@4.85 a week ago. 

St. Louis: Prices were 15@50¢ lower. Sales 
and shipping instructions were fair. Pure 
while $4.50, medium $4.25, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4. 








BAKERY 


SWANS DOW CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE, CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON. MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 
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A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. : 
Wellington, Kansas THERE IS NO 


NEFF & FRY BINS SAVE SUBSTITUTE 


MATERIAL HANDLING “ 
Costs ed amokly Va hm f 


Massey, Wood & West of Richmond, Va., 
store coal in ten Neff & Fry bins. Coal is 
hoisted into the bins with conveyors from 
dump pits, then loaded into delivery 


“Hunter’s CREAM” { 
é 







































trucks by gravity. “WINGOLD” 
“We deliver more coal with half as 5O ‘“ ” 

many trucks,” says the foreman, compar- or Almost Years WINONA 

ing the operation with one not equipped [QE Ded, MA. wa ee p “STRONGFELLOW” 

with bins. MILLING COMPANY Millers of.... “BOXER” 






Similar savings are experienced wher- 
ever Neff & Fry storage systems are em- 
ployed in handling all sorts of flowable 
bulk materials. And because Neff & Fry 





FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, WHOLE WHEAT 


a} UALITY WuHeEaT GRAHAM 








super-concrete storage bins last a genera- We specialize in “WI NGOLD” 
tion with virtually no maintenance, they designing and engraving F L Oo U R ~ R F 
pay for themselves again and again for Millers and the Grain Trade YE KE LOURS 


through savings. 

You should get complete information 
from us if you're interested in the most 
satisfactory and most economical storage. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. | iene: omanc Grom Eccnones | A OO Mata MW OL] OY BD 


CAMDEN, OHIO MILLING WHEAT WINONA, MINNESOTA 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR Mille : 
NEFF & ERY BINS 60s Ghanhs Conia Rathod illerA af HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA : 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours | of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 





Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
































| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 
Family - Commercial | __ We will be glad to get. your quotations | 
ei ‘ | The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 





Minneapolis, Minnesota | 
" nicsonsiihanenaaiais J 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—"Smithstalk”’ ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. NAT OEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 


























DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL the products of La Grange Mills 
GRAIN CO. over the half century and more 
KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an 
NGALES. Kenney “ Waeneratet Flour” accident but the result of pains- 
Combined d Where the . ° . 
wheat four. Wants ‘brokers “Content Best Wheat Is Grown taking care in wheat selection and 
| S44 Midland Bank Bide. ye a careful milling. 



























Choice ; we 
| CARGILL You can depend on 
MILLING WHEAT SL LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 

















ACME RYE 


BURLAP COTTON A HIGH QUALITY RED WING 
WHOGSSEN RYE FLOUR M | L L MINNESOTA 






PAPER Fiinres 
TRUCK COVER FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, s. D. 

















INCORPORATED 


Against All Risks 





MaArsu & McLENNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Chicago - New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports - 





























OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie 


90 John Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


New York 
Montreal, Canada 








Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Aacnmr-Danres.s-Mmiann Comeany 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


8AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 





GRAIN 


Kaneas City, Mo. MER: 
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Silver Anniversary Meeting 
of ASBE Planned for March 7-10 


CHICAGO—The 25th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 7-10. All hotel rooms for that 
period in that hotel have been spoken 
for, but the society can provide hotel 
accommodations in other Chicago ho- 
tels for those who need them if the 
request is made promptly, a recent 
announcement stated. 

Glen E. Hargrave, Paniplus Co., 
Mt. Prospect, Ill., program chairman, 
who with his assistant, Charles E. 
Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago, has de- 
veloped the plans for the coming 
program, has issued the first of a 
series of announcements to the mem- 
bership, covering the names of those 
who will have charge of the various 
events. 

On the morning of March 7, the 
opening day of the meeting, the pre- 
siding chairman will be the imme- 
diate past president, J. M. Albright, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. The 
session chairmen for each of the eight 
other sessions, to be held two each 
day, plus an extra session Wednesday 
evening, March 9, are as follows: 

Monday afternoon—J. S. Devanny, 
International Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill. 

Tuesday morning—Ear]1 G. Johnson, 
Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Tuesday afternoon—Glen E. Find- 
ley, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Wednesday morning—Basil Cimag- 
lio, Central Grocers Cooperative, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Wednesday afternoon — Walter L. 
Frey, Procter & Gamble, Oakland, 
Cal 


Wednesday evening— Charles E. 
Misch, Charles E. Misch Co., New 
York. 

Thursday morning—W. C. Cook, 
Grandma Cookie Co., Detroit. 

Thursday afternoon—Ralph E. Man- 
ewal, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

In addition to these sessions, the 
society will have, as usual, special 
events, including the annual difiher 
on Monday evening, under the chair- 
manship of Fred P. Siebel, Jr., Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago; the 
baked foods display on Tuesday eve- 
ning, headed by William J. Ocken, 
Chicago, and the early birds’ break- 
fast Wednesday morning, under the 





“BEARDSTOWN* MILES 
FLOUR 


Complete 
Range 
Sprit heat + Kansas Whea Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 




















direction of Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. 

The entertainment and music for 
the various events will be arranged 
for and conducted by William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., 
with the collaboration of the profes- 
sional organist, Leo Terry. 

The program committee has as its 
property manager to assist in the 
handling of many necessary proper- 
ties Rudy Nelson, Rogers Bros. Food 
Products, Chicago. 
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CO-OP ELEVATOR BURNS 


LARNED, KANSAS—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed the old- 
est unit of the Pawnee County Co-Op. 
elevator here Feb. 1. The total de- 
struction is estimated at $25,000. The 
building contained about $15,000 
worth of feed, a small amount of 
wheat and other grains, and machin- 
ery. The elevator adjoined a con- 
crete unit built 10 years ago, which 
suffered no damage. This unit con- 
tained about 200,000 bu. wheat. In- 
surance covered part of the building 
and feed_loss, George Kelsey, man- 
ager of the elevator, said. 








EXTRA HOUR 


Ka OF DOUGH STABILITY 


me, WisDOM 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 


-you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 5S: uper Chief 
perpemeinar es Flour High Protein Flour 
OTTAWA ; Sinai teh Ss dil etrdte CO. 
All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 19) 


ward those items which move stead- 
ily and meet with the least sales re- 
sistance. We can’t imagine a product 
to meet these conditions better than 
flour. It is a basic food, used day in 
and day out. While there is, of course, 
competition from some other foods, 
nevertheless nothing has ever been 
found to take the place of flour for 
the purposes for which it is intended. 

The family flour trade is more im- 
portant in some communities than in 
others, but sales should be pushed ag- 
gressively regardless of the existing 
volume. There is always a chance to 
increase it. Products of this kind 
provide a basis upon which whole- 
sale grocers can build sound busi- 
nesses, with specialty items natural- 
ly following. 


Clear Understanding 


Needed 


1@) 

At one time or another in his 
business, probably every flour broker 
in the country has had a misunder- 
standing with some mill he repre- 
sented. At the moment we are not 
concerned with who may have been 
at fault in these misunderstandings, 
but rather how they might have been 
avoided. 

Undoubtedly the best way would 
have been for both miller and broker 
to have had a very clear understand- 
ing of the relationship under which 
they worked. This applies to the basis 
of paying commission and every other 
part of the transaction in which the 
broker represented the miller. 

Some brokers operate under writ- 
ten agreements with their manufac- 
turers, while others have merely a 
verbal understanding. Naturally, the 
written agreement is the best way 
to work, providing the agreement it- 
self is clear. We believe that it might 
be well for all millers and brokers 
to review carefully the understand- 
ings under which they operate and 
make certain that these opinions are 
clear. 


Consider Credit Policies 

©) 

As competitive conditions have be- 
come more active in the milling. and 
flour distributing industries, the re- 
quest for credit has increased all the 
way down the line. This may be due 
partly to the fact that banks have 
become more cautious in making 
business loans, and partly to the 
fact that some millers and distribu- 
tors have offered credit as a means 
of obtaining business. Once this 
practice starts, it is difficult to keep 
it from spreading throughout an en- 
tire industry. 

Credit, of course, has a definite 
place in business. However, it is ex- 
tremely dangerous if used unwisely. 
It has not been a problem for the 
last few years, but there is some in- 
dication that the time has arrived 
when it needs to be watched care- 
fully again. A flour distributor is 
much better off not to make a sale 
than to make one on credit and then 
suffer a heavy loss. 

If a flour jobber’s business is not 
large enough to have a special credit 
department, then the owner or man- 
ager of the firm should take complete 
charge of extending credit, rather 
than. leaving it to the recommenda- 
tion of salesmen.-They, naturally, are 
interested in making sales, and prob- 
ably would be too lenient in granting 
credit. Furthermore, management 
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should use every means at its dis- 
posal, not just one source, in check- 
ing applications for credit before ex- 
tending it. 


Avoid Coupons 
° 


Recently we have heard that the 
practice of giving coupons as a means 
of stimulating sales has returned to 
the grocery trade in some of the 
country’s larger cities. Chain stores, 
apparently have been the worst of- 
fenders. As is always the case, one 
has tried to outdo the other, with the 
result that the coupons are cutting 
in materially on net profits. 


Wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors should do everything they 
can to avoid becoming involved in 
this type of a price war, for that is 
all it is, and likewise to help their 
customers to stay out of it. Coupons 
do not create extra sales volume. 
Some consumers undoubtedly fall for 
them, and turn them in for whatever 
they may be worth. 

Then they become more interested 
in the coupons than in the flour or 
other food they buy. The use. of cou- 
pons which have a cash or merchan- 
dise turn-in value is as poor a mar- 
keting system as we can imagine. An 
honest lowering of prices would be 
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preferable, for it would avoid the 
bother of handling the coupons, and 
consumers would know exactly what 
they were paying for the flour and 
other food they bought. 
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IRAN’S WHEAT CROP UP 


TEHERAN—Iran’s 1948 wheat crop 
is forecast at 2,100,000 tons, an in- 
crease of about 26% as compared 
with 1,655,000 metric tons in 1947. 
The barley crop, however, is expected 
to be lower—880,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,115,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Stocks of wheat and 
barley as of June 23, 1948, are esti- 
mated at 350,000 and 190,000 tons. 








YOUR BEST SELLER? 





re 


As a sales booster for your flour and feed in cotton bags, this unique booklet 


tops every list. It shows dozens of pretty and useful articles women can make from 
the free sewing material they get with each purchase of a cotton-bagged product. 
National, regional and local farm papers, with a total circulation of 19,000,000 each 
month, are building the circulation of SMART SEWING WITH COTTON BAGS 
. .» winning tens of thousands of new customers for your cotton-bagged products. 


Make 


FIRST soles 


with cotton 


gagged products 


“TURN SMART SEWING” 
INTO SMART SELLING FOR YOU! 


sales SUre 
ane REPEAT S° 


Here’s a new kind of dealer advertising plan. Someone else 


does the work . . . you get the credit, and the.customer. Write 
today for your “Smart Selling” plan, showing how to put a copy 
of “Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” in the hands of every one 
of your customers. Address National Cotton Council, Box 76, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


td 


NATIONAL Lfgag@ 





MEMPHIS, 


COUNCIL 
TENNESSEE 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn., convention 
at the Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver; 
secretary-treasurer, Lloyd N. Case, 
825 Kittridge Bldg., Denver. 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, ©. 8S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March 17-10—American Society of 
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Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 


urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 

April 18-20 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, sponsored by Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn., and the Washington and Ore- 


gon chapters of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; reserva- 
tions by J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bak- 
ers Assn., Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 


Thelma E. Dallas, 538 W. Jackson . 


Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 





A complete line of Flour. . 


fan @F-) ¢-1o | (mc 6 oe | 


Feeds that has everything to make it a fast- 


posto pele Mod bij Coleel-dadolbb ilo bbele Mmm ed dey oteoealed etele mutt el-m 


A seventy-eight year record proves it. There’s 


ee elol tel) ame tech elelatesel@Me teh Zeteliote i= 


You buy your 


Flour, Cereals and Feeds from one source and 


can have them shipped to you in a mixed car. 


That means a balanced inventory and lower 


inventory investment. 


Write today—now 


for more facts 


about VICTOR Flour, Corn Products, 


Cereals and Feeds 


and for 


VICTOR prices. 





FLOUR CORN PRODUCTS 
Family Flour Corn Meal 
Cake Flour Hominy Grits 
Whole Wheat 
Flour 


Pancake Flour 
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CEREALS FEEDS 
Farina For Poultry 
Dark Wheat For Hogs 
Cereal For Cattle 
For Sheep 
NEBRASKA 









February 15, 1949 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 


of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 

April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 2-8—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, 8.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe 8S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 


May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldgz., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 806 Farnam S8t., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

May 9.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Til. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
ii] 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
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HITCH BUILDS ELEVATOR 

BERNSTEIN, TEXAS—tThe Hitch 
Grain Co., Hitchland, Texas, is build- 
ing a 130,000 bu. elevator here. The 
Chalmers & Borton Construction Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is doing the 
building. The structure is expected to 
be finished by June 1, giving the 
Hitch company elevator a capacity 
of 265,000 bu. This firm has another 
elevator at Hitchland, Texas, 
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The fellow who cuts prices, gives premiums or 
special discounts is annoying enough, but he only 
borrows your trade. It is the man who gets busi- 
ness with extra quality that you want to watch, 
for he is taking your business for good. That is 
a point for every Flour distributor to keep in mind. 
Top quality is the only sound basis for building a 
flour distribution business. TOWN CRIER is a 
quality flour. It is no secret that TOWN CRIER 
costs a little more than ordinary flours . . . for 
we must pay an extra premium to get the kind 


of wheat that meets TOWN CRIER standards. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


| 


THE MIDLAND FLOU 


KANSAS CITY 
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Centennial Flourin 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


i) GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

yBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 


February 15, 1949 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


rite? AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington /Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, ORBCON 


Millers of High 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 








103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE | 

















PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Grade Bakers, 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Family and. Ex- 
HUMMER-Spring Hi-Gluten ER 3 «ON ge mem 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent _ és 
mone ener acass || J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.* 4g 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "NY:° DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR co. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE — DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
Neha duel City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


See ee 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour 9. 


FAMILY « BAKERS © CRACKERS «© CAKE 
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CCC Bid and Offer 
Buying Ups Volume 
Only Moderately 


KANSAS CITY — Only moderate 
improvement in the volume of wheat 
bought by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. came with the switch of buying 
procedure to a bid and offer basis 
last week. All wheat acquired in the 
Southwest last week was on a basis 
of 324%¢ over the Kansas City May 
future for delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts in February, Gulf basis. 

On Feb. 14 the basis was advanced 
1%¢ bu. to 33¢ over, with an addi- 
tional %¢ bu. for first half of March, 
and 1¢ bu. more than the February 
basis for last half of March. Most 
wheat being sold to CCC continued to 
come out of interior markets since 
the basis was 144 @2¢ out of line with 
the Kansas City market. 

CCC was not as yet indicating any 
interest in buying for April or May 
delivery. There was considerable spec- 
ulation in the trade as to when CCC 
would accept wheat for these later 
delivery dates, or whether govern- 
ment export commitments for the re- 
mainder of the crop year might be 
filled with wheat which is now under 
loan. 

The Kansas City regional office 
bought 850,000 bu. wheat Feb. 8, 
393,000 bu. Feb. 9, 225,000 bu. Feb. 
10, 50,000 bu. Feb. 11 and no wheat 
over the past week end. 

Office hours at Kansas City have 
been extended one hour, and the 
agency is now entertaining offers 
each day between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m., 
instead of closing at noon. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SPRING WHEATS 
GET CONFERENCE OK 


—~<>— 
Redman and Rushmore Vareties Ap- 
proved for Commercial Produc- 
tion in Northwest Areas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two new spring 
wheat varieties were approved for 
commercial production in the North- 
west, following a conference on the 
milling and baking characteristics of 
wheats under test. The conference 
was held under the auspices of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
The new wheats are Redman and 
Rushmore. 

Redman was approved as a replace- 
ment for Regent. The newly approved 
variety resembles Regent (one of its 
parents) in that it is an early-matur- 
ing beardless variety. Redman has 
been recommended for production in 
Canada for Saskatchewan and east- 
ern Manitoba and its chief place in 
the Northwest will be in the north- 
ern Red River Valley where Regent 
has been grown. 

The milling and baking qualities 
of Redman are equal to or better than 
Mida, the conference reported. 

Rushmore, the second variety to 
be approved, is a Rival-Thatcher 
cross, produced by the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
also is an early-maturing beardless 
variety and is recommended for pro- 
duction in central and eastern South 
Dakota. The conference report stat- 
ed that it may also prove satisfac- 
tory in the adjoining areas of North 
Dakota. Rushmore was rated equal 
to or better than Thatcher. Previous 
milling and baking tests have shown 
it to. be a low-ash wheat which the 
conference report stated “should be 
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an improvement over other varieties 
in South Dakota.” 

A Pilot-Mida cross, No. 1756, was 
not approved by the conference for 
release. This wheat was found to 
have good agronomie characteristics, 
except for an average protein content 
of 8% less than the approved va- 
rieties. Bread baked from No. 1756 
flour is lower in loaf volume and 
lacked the desired dough qualities, 
according to results of baking tests 
conducted by conference collaroba- 
tors. 

Henry O. Putnam, executive secre- 
tary of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., said that the conference 
was attended by representatives of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and the experiment stations 
of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

Plans were made for 1949 wheat 
test plots at Brookings, S. D.; Re- 
serve, Mont.; Minot, N. D.; Daven- 
port, N. D., and Crookston, Minn. 
Wheats to be included in the tests 
will be the standard varieties along 
with several new selections under 
test. 
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GENERAL MILLS TOURED 


-« BY DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Students and 
staff of the Dunwoody Baking School, 
Minneapolis, were guests of General 
Mills, Inc., Feb. 2 for an all-day tour 
of the company’s products control 
and milling buildings. 

During the first meeting of the 
day, held at the school, explanations 
were made of wheat types, varieties, 
wheat survey operations, the milling 
process and the flour quality control 
used by General Mills. Following this, 
the group toured the products con- 
trol building, getting a look at the 
commercial and experimental test 
bakeries, the analytical, cereal, pa- 
per-testing, vitamin assay and nutri- 
tion departments. At the Minneapolis 
mill, which the group then toured, 
complete milling operations were 


shown and explained to the students. 
After a luncheon, the group met 
in the General Mills conference room 
to hear two talks. G..Cullen Thomas, 
vice president and. director of the 
products control department at Gen- 
eral Mills, spoke on production prob- 
lems confronting the baker. R. E. 
Gaylord, assistant director of the 
bakers’ service department,  dis- 
cussed merchandising bakery prod- 
ucts, both wholesale and retail. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
REQUESTS BIDS ON FLOUR 


WASHINGTON — Sealed bids on 
contracts for 900,000 lb. of enriched” 
hard wheat flour will be accepted by 
Veterans Administration until 11 
a.m., Feb. 16, A. J. Harrison, chief 
of V.A.’s procurement division, an- 
nounced. 

The flour, for 14 V.A. hospitals and 
homes, must be delivered in equal 
quantities on April 1, May 1 and 
June 1, 1949. 

The hospitals receiving the flour 
are in Chillicothe, Ohio; Coatesville, 
Pa.; Danville, Ill.; Downey, Ill.; Fort 
Custer, Mich.; Lyons, N. Y.; Marion, 





‘Ind.; Northport, N. Y.; Temple, Tex- 


as, and Tuskegee, Ala. 

The homes include those in Day- 
ton, Ohio; Los Angeles, Cal.; Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn., and Wood, Wis. 

Bids are to include delivery costs 
to the hospitals and homes. 
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DR. J. A. SHELLENBERGER 
HEADS FAO DELEGATION 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, left Feb. 
12..by ‘plane for Palmira, Colombia, 
to head a U.S. delegation to a Food 
and Agriculture Organzation con- 
ference. Conference sessions began 
Feb. 14 and will continue through 
Feb. 18. Dr. Shellenberger was chosen 
head of the U.S. delegates by the U.S. 
Department of State. 











Deterioration Evident in Latin 
Credit Situation During December 


KANSAS CITY—During December 
some deterioration was evident in the 
Latin American export collection ex- 


perience of banks reporting to the. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
says a report of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City. The number 
of draft collection items paid to these 
banks during the month by Latin 
America as a whole was only 14,900 
—the smallest number paid in any 
month since these reports began in 


May, 1947. Every country in Latin: 


America, with the exception of Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and British Guiana, 
paid a smaller number of collections 
during December than in the. pre- 
vious month. Furthermore, the back- 
log of collections increased by about 
$5 million from November, the in- 
crease being concentrated very large- 
ly in Brazil. 

Peru, El Salvador, and the British 
and Dutch Guianas showed the most 
noticeable decreases in the propor- 
tions of collections paid promptly, and 
also showed increases in the propor- 
tions paid over -90 days slow. In the 
case of Peru, the number of collec- 
tions paid during the month was the 
smallest on record. Of the Peruvian 


collections paid, 25.7% were prompt 
and. 33.9% were over 90 days slow, 
the former being the lowest and the 
latter the highest proportion on rec- 
ord in the respective categories, for 
that country. The dollar amount of 
outstanding Peruvian collections in- 
creased during December to the high- 
est level since November, 1947. 

Only in four of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries (Chile, Ecuador, Nic- 
aragua, and Uruguay) did collections 
show pronounced signs of improve- 
ment during December. In_ these 
countries there was an increase in 
the proportion of collections paid 
promptly and a decrease in those 
paid over 90 days slow, accompanied 
by a reduction in the total of collec- 
tions outstanding. In the case of 
Chile, 61.7% of the collections, the 
highest proportion on record for that 
country, were prompt, while the dol- 
lar amount of outstanding collections 
reached a new low. 

The amount of confirmed letters 
of credit outstanding for Latin 
America as a whole decreased by 
about $22 million during December 
to $191 million, a level only $5 million 
above July, 1948, when the amount 
outstanding had reached the lowest 
point on record. 
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N.Y. Distributors 
Hear Discussion 
of Export Outlook 


NEW YORK—tThe over-all inter- 
national and domestic bread grain sit- 
uation from the standpoints of the 
current picture and probable future 
trend was aired by A. B. Conlan, New 
York Journal of Commerce, at a- 
dinner meeting of the New York 


Association of Flour Distributors 
Feb. 10. 


The speaker pointed out that the 
greatest threat to the milling indus- 
try in recent months has been the 
tendency among European nations 
to refuse American flour and request 
more wheat in preference to the fin- 
ished product. He warned that many 
in Washington are inclined to lend a 
sympathetic ear to the wheat instead 
of flour argument. 


Turning to the European crop pic- 
ture he noted that the prospects con- 
tinued good but that current weath- 
er conditions, with alternate frosts 
and thaws, might prove detrimental. 

Mr. Conlan viewed the outlook bad 
stew an internationak Meat agree- 
ment because of “too many stumbling 
blocks.” In this connection he called 
attention to the decreased feed con- 
sumption in France with the result- 
ant authorization of bran exports. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL URGES 
“SAFE” WHEAT CARRY-OVER 


KANSAS CITY—A minimum car- 
ry-over of 400 million bushels of 
wheat should be maintained as a 
safety stock in the U.S., M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
said in a press interview in Kansas 
City last week. Mr. Marshall visited 
relatives and friends in Kansas City, 
his former home. 


The baking company head made it 
plain that he does not advocate stock- 
piling of grain, but does favor a 
minimum carry-over figure which 
could not. be depleted by export or 
feed use and which would be avail- 
able in case of crop failure or other 
emergency sueH as war. 

Mr. Marshall is a member of the 
committee on food of the National 
Security Resources Board, which is 
charged with planning for adequate 
supplies of necessary raw materials 
and industrial plants in case of pos- 
sible war. 
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HENRY L. BRAINERD SELLS 
INTEREST IN BROKERAGE 


CHICAGO—Harold E. Burgess has 
announced that he has purchased the 
interest of Henry L. Brainerd in the 
flour brokerage firm of Brainerd & 
Burgess, Inc. Mr. Brainerd will con- 
tinue to handle some accounts for the 
company, but will devote most of his 
time to serving as buyer of flours for 
various accounts. 

Mr. Burgess is the sole owner of 
the corporation and the business will 
continue from suite 2329, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6. Mr. Burgess 
is a well known flour distributor and 
is.a past president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors. He 
is a director of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago and was elected secretary of 
this organization at its recent annual 


meeting. 
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HEADS NEW YORK CLUB—Charles E. Larsen (right) president of the 
Larsen Baking Co., Inc., was elected president of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
New York, at the annual meeting of the group recently. Russell E. 
Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., retiring president, is pictured handing 
the gavel to the new president following election of officers at the lunch- 
eon meeting in the Belmont-Plaza Hotel. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Wood 
left Feb. 13 for a two-week vacation 
in Arizona. 


W. A. Richards, bakery service, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., -Minneap- 
olis, will leave Feb. 20 for a vacation 
trip through Texas and the South, 
ending his automobile tour at the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras. Mrs. Richards 
will accompany him. 


W. E. Derrick, vice president, flour 
milling division, New York, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left Feb. 12 
for Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. He planned 
to stop off for golf at several of the 
popular courses en route. 


Harold C. Whitten, Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis, is vacationing in 
Mexico. 

e 


Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is convalescing 
at Coral Gables, Fla. 


James T. Williams, president, 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, plans to 
leave Feb. 20 for Miami Beach, Fla. 
Robert T. Beatty, retired northwest- 
ern editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, and Mrs. Beatty will be guests of 
Mr. Williams on a fishing—trip at 
Everglades City, on the Gulf. 

* 

Charles B. Anderson, director of 
formula feeds, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in the 
Kansas City market Feb. 8. 

ee 


The training program on procure- 
ment activities of the New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office 
brought 115 members of the Advanced 
Quartermaster Officers Class from 
Camp Lee, Va., to a visit of inspec- 
tion to the bakeries of the National 
Biscuit Co. in New York. George H. 
Coppers, president of Nabisco, greet- 


ed the officers and Russell M. Schultz, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and research, conducted the tour 
of inspection. 


Carroll K. Michener, managing edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, showed travel films in color 
at a dinner meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in the Ho- 
tel Radisson there Feb. 14. Don E. 
Rogers, market editor of the journal, 
is secretary of the group. Mr. Michener 
will also show the movies at a meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis Woman’s Club 
Feb. 17. 

® 


E. E. Kohlwes, traffic manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, spent 
Feb. 9 in Kansas City conferring with 
trade connections. 

* 

Julio H. Valdes, export manager 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, visited the New York 
market last week. 

€ 

Alpheus C. Beane, New York, a 
partner in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and head of the com- 
modity division of the company, was 
a two-day visitor in the Kansas City 


PROGRESS OF BAKERS’ 
PROGRAM REPORTED 


CHICAGO—The second issue of the 
Reporter, publication of the Bakers 
of America Program, will be distrib- 
uted in mid-February. It will report 
that “much progress has been made 
by the fund-raising committee toward 
the new budget which will permit 
intensification of the bakers’ pro- 
motional efforts” in 1950-51. The issue 
also will outline plans for 1949, in- 
cluding the program’s national ad- 
vertising and publicity, its “Buy It 
Baked in Peoria” merchandising test 
this month, its bread and gravy pro- 
motion in April, and its big Bakery 
Foods Fall Festival in November. 





office Feb. 9-10. He was introduced 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
by John Burton, Merrill Lynch’s 
trading representative on the ex- 
change floor. 

* 


George F. O¢celschiagel, Vitality 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, called on the 
trade in Kansas City Feb. 8. 

a 

A party honoring Orville E. Fisher, 
a Kansas City Board of Trade floor 
representative for Cargill, Inc., was 
held at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City, Feb. 11. Business friends of 
Mr. Fisher attended. He is soon to 
be transferred to the Minneapolis of- 


fice of Cargill, Inc. 


Virgil Artman, sales manager, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, ac- 
companied by the company’s repre- 
sentative, Dallas Hardcastle, Musko- 
gee, Okla., made a trip through Ar- 
kansas and southeastern Oklahoma 
recently. 

ee 


H. R. Cramer, Oklahoma City, vice 
president, general sales manager, 
in charge of grocery products for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a vaca- 
tion in California. 

& 

R. C. Davidson, president of the 
Davidson Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, made a second and more success- 
ful start on a vacation drive to Flor- 
ida. He was intercepted at Oklahoma 
City on a former start when his son, 
Raymond, Jr., fell on the ice and suf- 
fered a back injury. 

* 


Charles F. Lingham, vice president, 
Federal Mills, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., 
has been named president of his 
local Community Fund Council for 
the year beginning Feb. 1. 

* 


Two victims of the central Kansas 
ice age are back at their desks for 
limited duty. Harold M. Regier, secre- 
tary and sales manager for the Buh- 
ler Mill & Elevator Co., returned to 
work on crutches. Floyd Hazelton, 
manager of the Des Marteau Com- 
mission Co. office in Hutchinson, is 
handling his work from a wheel chair, 
due to a broken leg. 

= 


Three southern sales representa- 
tives of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
spent the week-end at the offices in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. They were 
George E. McGough and W. J. Taylor 
of Montgomery, Ala., and James N. 
Pate, Dyersburg, Tenn. 

e 

©. ©. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was taken to the hospital 
seriously ill early last week, but is 
now much improved and is expected 
to be returned home this week. 

* 

E, A. Wall, president and manager 
of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, is in Research Hos- 
pital, Kansas City, for observation. 

* 

Milton J. Buhler, Memphis, south- 
ern sales office manager, the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., recent- 
ly spent several days at the home 
office. 

a 


A visitor at the Atchison, Kansas, 
plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
J. Irl Beatty, vice president and 
comptroller, Minneapolis. Mr. Beatty 
is completing a tour of Pillsbury in- 
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terests in the Southwest. He was 
particularly pleased with the interest 
shown by Atchison for the recent 
Pillsbury Week held in that city. 
S 
R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Magill 
are vacationing at Palm Springs, Cal. 
e 2 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, is on a business trip to various 
points in Missouri. 

& 

A possible candidate for the gov- 
ernor of Kansas in 1950 is Ed J. Mor- 
genstern, president of the Robinson 
Milling Co., Salina, and long a leader 
in state GOP circles through his 
chairmanship of the Saline County 
central committee. 

* 


R. C. Benner, credit and office man- 
ager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atlanta 
office, has returned from Selinsgrove, 
Pa., where he was called due to 
the death of his mother, Mrs. Mary C. 
Benner, Jan. 31. 


Edgar B. Black, former president 
of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, has 
become associated with Ruth & Palo, 
investment managers. During the war, 
he served as director of transporta- 
tion for the War Food Administration 
and later was transportation officer 
for the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

e@ | 


Service awards to employees with 
from 5 to 20 years’ service were pre- 
sented by the International Milling 
Co., Buffalo, at a dinner Feb. 5 in the 
Hotel Lafayette. 


Eugene C. Dreyer, president, Drey- 
er Commission Co., left St. Louis this 
week with Mrs. Dreyer for a month’s 
visit to the Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. 

7 


H. B. Stoker, vice president of 
Globe Elevator division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Duluth, has left for 
Arizona to spend a month at Sahaura 
Lake ranch, near Mesa. 


Howard W. Northridge, president 
of Moore’s Market & Bakery, Dover, 
N. H., has informed Gov. Sherman 
Adams that he will not be a candi- 
date for reappointment to the State 
Athletic Commission, of which he is 
now chairman and secretary, when 
his term_expires April 1. 


A six-foot birthday cake, depicting 
Bascom Hall of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, was baked by 
the Strand Baking Co., Madison, for 
the highlight table decoration at the 
university’s recent 100th birthday 
party held in Memorial Union of the 
campus. 





ARBA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
BACKS BAKERS’ PROGRAM 


CHICAGO—The executive commit- 
tee of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America passed a motion at its 
Feb. 1 meeting here recommending 
that all retail bakers support the 
Bakers of America Program “to the 
fullest.” The ARBA headquarters’ of- 
fice was instructed to send out a 
bulletin to all its members urging 
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The Millers Long Range Adver- 
tising Program meets a funda- 
mental sales need for every pro- 
ducer of baked products. It tells 
the nutritional and appetite ap- 
peal story —essential facts the 
consumer must know if con- 
sumption is to increase. Every 
baker and grocer should add the 
weight of part of his own ad- 
vertising to dovetail with this 
national program. It means big- 
ger sales. 
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Examine Problems of Industry 


BUFFALO—<Action on a number of 
important matters affecting the feed 
industry, particularly in the legisla- 
tive field, as well as the biggest at- 
tendance so far on record, featured 
the midwinter convention of the Mu- 
tual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
at the Hotel Statler Feb. 9. The defi- 
nite actions taken by the convention 
are expressed in resolutions present- 
ed by H. R. Merritt, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Griggs & Ball Co., East 


Aurora, member of the resolutions ° 


committee, with Scott Gray, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Feed Merchants 
Assn. : ; 

A resolution which put the associa- 
tion on record as opposed to that pro- 
vision in Senate Bill No. 248, known 
as the Fair Standards Wage, which 
exempts retail establishments. Let- 
ters will be sent to the New York 
and Pennsylvania senators and to 
congressmen in the different districts 
making up the membership of the as- 
sociation. 

A resolution which opposes new 
taxes, particularly in the proposed 
New York state record budget of an 
increase of 1¢ gal. in gasoline taxes 
and a raise in the corporation fran- 
chise tax from 4% to 5%%. 

The association went on record as 
favoring the repeal of the permissive 
local tax under which a sales tax 
now is in effect in Buffalo and other 
cities and which would permit the im- 
position of a gross business receipts 
tax although exempting farm coopera- 
tives from its provision. 


Researches Acknowledged 


The association gave a vote of con- 
fidence to Austin Carpenter, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, for his work 
at Albany and for his extensive re- 
searches into the effect various legis- 
lative proposals before the state and 
the national legislatures would have 
on the feed and grain industry. 

A motion also was passed approv- 
ing a resolution adopted at the sum- 
mer convention, which called atten- 
tion to the alarming importation of 
poultry from Canada, which has re- 
sulted in thousands of pounds of feed 
sales being lost to the feed dealers of 
western New York. 

Walter Sibley, Phelps & Sibley Co., 
Cuba, N. Y., said that he understood 
that the President had the authority 
to correct a situation of that kind 
without changing the over-all tariff 
picture. 

Mr. Carpenter said that 27% of the 
national income now is being paid in 
taxes. The greatest threat to profit- 
able and successful business at this 
time, he said, is the permissive tax 
law, which was passed in 1947 under 
which city and county governments 
are given the power to impose per- 
missive taxes, such as the sales tax 
in Buffalo and the gross business re- 
ceipts tax which Rochester has adopt- 
ed and which Poughkeepsie now is 
trying to adopt. A proposal to re- 
peal the gross business receipts tax, 
he said, already has been made by 
an assemblyman from that city be- 
cause of the damage to business. 


Canadan Situation Traced 


J. S. Putnam, former feed dealer 
and member of the association, who 
has taken a leading part in western 
New York in fighting the importation 
of Canadian poultry and eggs, said 
that the situation goes back to July; 
1947, when England cut down and 
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practically shut off Canadian imports 
to conserve exchange. Canadians 
turned to the U.S., particularly the 
border cities of Buffalo and Detroit, 
playing one against the other for the 
highest prices for her surplus poultry 
and eggs. How the business has 
grown, he showed by the following 
figures: 


Receipts of Live Poultry at Buffalo in 
1947 (pounds) 





Nearby Canadian Total 
August ...... 309,075 74,846 705,421 
September ... 208,000 340,548 783,648 
October ...... 182,650 351,559 775,709 
November ... 154,570 299,356 655,026 
December 229,060 234,100 541,860 
THEe beeen 1,083,355 1,300,409 3,461,664 


Pct. of totals 31.30% 37.6% 


In 1948 the situation resulted in 
a total of 1,942,265 lb. of near-by 
shipments being made into the Buf- 
falo area and 4,245,400 Ib. from Ca- 
nadian or 22.4% for U.S., as against 
48.8% for Canada. The total ship- 
ments into the area, both U.S. and 
Canadian, were 8,683,115. These fig- 
ures all concern live poultry, it was 
said. 

The first speaker at the afternoon 
session was Lester Dorr, executive 
secretary and traffic commissioner of 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo. 

“Probably the most immediate, if 
not the most important, transporta- 
tion problem to confront us in the 
very near future will be that of car 
supply,” he said. “On Sept. 1, 1942, 
the railroads of the U.S. owned 755,- 
000 boxcars out of a total of 1,826,000 
of all types. 

“On Sept. 1, 1948, the total number 
of boxcars in the U.S. was 729,368 
out of 1,833,923. 

“I feel sure that you are all famil- 
iar with the tremendous amount of 
freight moved by the railroads during 
the war and postwar years. Despite 
the fact that steel supply was not 
adequate to meet the demands of 
war and at the same time enable the 
railroads to replace the cars that 
were daily being retired, somehow or 
other the job was done. 


Cooperation Stressed 

“But how was it done? The answer 
you must know. It was done by the 
wholehearted cooperation of shippers 
and carriers aided and abetted by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

“There were many things done by 
the ODT at the beginning of the war 


and some of them were fruitless and 
annoying but one order stands out 
as a shining success. That was ODT- 
18A, the order which required heav- 
ier loading. By its terms it automat- 
ically increased the utilization of car- 
carrying capacity by at least one 
third. There were annoyances and 
inconveniences too ‘but the fact re- 
mains that shipper compliance with 
the order resulted in the railroads 
carrying more freight than they ever 
had and they did it with fewer cars. 

“Because the heavy demand for 
ears did not end with the war, it has 
been necessary to continue ODT-18A. 
If your experience has been any- 
thing like ours in Buffalo, especially 
during the peak loading season, Sep- 
tember to December, you know what 
car shortages are. There were times 
last fall when daily grain and feed 
loading requirements were over 1,000 
cars in excess of supply. And that is 
not all of the story. Many of the cars 
furnished were not suited for grain 
and grain products loading. Shippers 
were put to tremendous expense in 
reconditioning cars. Some shippers 
even resorted to lininng and using 
livestock cars. 

“Despite all the efforts to increase 
the car building program the number 
of new cars placed in service has 
just barely kept pace with the num- 
ber of cars retired. Actually the rail- 
roads need to add 15,000 cars a month 
to their rolling stock to get ahead 
of retirements, but 10,000 is the best 
they have been able to do. When you 
realize that less than one quarter of 
the freight cars in the U.S. are under 
10 years of age and more than one 
half of these are over 20 years old, 
you begin to see why 10,000 cars per 
month will not make any appreciable 
gain in available car supply.” 


Car Shortage Seen 


Mr. Dorr, in conclusion, warned 
that a car shortage is a possibility 
because of the suspension for 60 days 
of the heavy loading order, ODT-18A, 
and that shippers and others should 
be on guard when the emergency is 
over to see that industry is not 
faced with a permanent loading 
minima. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Turk, professor of 
animal husbandry, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was the final speaker. He spoke 
on the desirabilty of urging farmers 
to use high quality roughage and 
pastures in order to obtain the best 
results from the concentrates they 
buy from the feed dealer. Dr. Turk 
said that the best interests of the 
feed dealers were served when the 








CONVENTION DINERS—The recent National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn, meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., is the scene of this shot. Pic- 
tured, left.to right, are: David Wilson, King Midas Flour Mills represen- 
tative in New York; Albert E. Rossi, Procino-Rossi Corp., Auburn, N.Y.; 
Fares A. Cuneo, Mid-South Macaroni Co,,. Memphis, Tenn., and Mrs. 
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farmer obtained the highest results 
from the feed he purchased and that 
experiments have shown that high 
quality roughage and pastures, fed in 
connection with concentrates, will 
give better results than lower quality 
roughage and poorer pastures and a 
higher feeding of concentrates. 

The necessity of urging the farmer 
to use high quality roughage and 
pastures which supply 60% of nutri- 
ents and is well adapted to the cow’s 
digestive system, is that the country 
now is coming into a period when 
constructive selling again is to the 
fore and customers must be retained, 
a feat that only can be accomplished 
by selling them to their greatest 
profit. Dr. Turk’s talk was illustrated 
by pictures showing pastures of vari- 
ous grades. 

One of the between meetings enter- 
tainment was a showing of color 
movies of the Yankee-Buffalo Bills 
football game by James Wells. In the 
evening, the Buffalo trades were 
hosts to the convention at a ban- 
quet and entertainment. 

This was the first convention at 
which efforts were made to interest 
county agents in the work of the 
dealers. Practically every county in 
the two states from which the asso- 
ciation has members had its county 
agricultural agent present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brannan Reports 
on Banner Year for 
U.S. Agriculture 


WASHINGTON—tThe past year of 
high production on U.S. farms, with 
continued high level domestic con- 
sumption and exports, was accom- 
panied by increasing evidence of need 
for postwar readjustment, says 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, in his report to the Presi- 
dent for 1948. 

This report records further high 
level farm earnings, but points out 
that the costs of farm production 
were higher than in 1947. After pay- 
ing production expenses plus interest 
and taxes, farmers had left somewhat 
less of net income than the approxi- 
mately $18 billion of the previous 
year. 

Production of crops was a record 
by a wide margin. Production of 
livestock and livestock products, al- 
though smaller than in any year since 
1941, was larger than in any year be- 
fore 1941. Big production of feed 
grains promised to result in expan- 
sion during 1949 in hog production 
and poultry. 

This record farm production was 
turned out by a farm population one 
tenth smaller than in 1940. Use of 
tractor power continued to increase 
and there was a continued trend 
toward larger farm units. The propor- 
tion of farms with 500 or more acres 
increased. 








Exports Aid Hungry 

Points emphasized in the report in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Large U.S. food exports helped 
to end hunger in many countries. 
Food exports from the U.S. in the 
fiscal year 1947-48 were larger on a 
tonnage basis than during the pre- 
vious fiscal year and were about 11% 
above the exports in the first post- 
war year, 1945-46. Exports of cereal 
products, including rice, totaled 15.7 
million tons. 

2. World food prospects were 
brighter at the beginning of the 1948- 
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49 season than at the beginning of 
any of the preceding postwar years, 
with European production showing 
the greatest improvement. 

3. Continuation of high per capita 
demand for farm products in the U.S. 
depends in part on prospects for 
maintaining the high level of indus- 
trial activity. 


Factors Affecting Gain 

In his discussion of long-time ad- 
justment, Secretary Brannan says, 
“Essentially, agriculture’s problem 
is the problem of finding scope 
for expending power to produce. 
Agri¢ulture forges ahead in pro- 
duction by inncreased use of ma- 
chinery, improved plants and animals, 
means” for controlling agricultural 
pests and diseases, fertilizer materials 
and many other facilities. The forces 
of science and education and the en- 
lightened self-interest of farmers in 
adopting new techniques invest this 
process with tremendous momentum. 
Productive effort may be shifted from 
one commodity to others, but we 
could scarcely control the upward 
thrust of farm production per acre, 
even if we wanted to do so.” 

In regard to 1948 prices for farm 
products, which seemed likely for the 
full calendar year to average slightly 
higher than those of 1947, the report 
said the chief cause of the rise was 
the fact that the per capita incomes 
of consumers averaged two and one 
half times the prewar level. Consum- 
ers consequently demanded large 
quantities of the more expensive foods 
such as meat, poultry products, milk 
and cream. Consumption of these 
products ranged from 15 to 27% 
above the prewar level. Consumption 
of some cheaper foods, on the other 
hand, was below the prewar level— 
notably, potatoes, sugar and wheat. 
Consumption per capita of all food 
products, though slightly lower than 
in 1947, was still 12% above the pre- 
war level. 

Under these conditions the agri- 
cultural price supports had only a 
minor influence on the agricultural 
price level, Secretary Brannan said. 
The support price operations had so 
far involved only modest expense, he 
added. 
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A-D-M PROFIT REPORTED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. reported net profits for 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1948, 
after depreciation and all income 
taxes of $5,978,407, equivalent to $3.65 
plus per share on 1,634,748 shares of 
stock outstanding. 





Senator Reed 





(Continued from page 9) 


An even more serious error, it is 
pointed out, is failure of the officials 
to consider the greater nutritional 
values of flour and its greater prac- 
tical values to the recipients as a 
finished product ready for immediate 
use without additional costs for 
processing, transportation and distri- 
bution in the country of destination. 


Small Exporters Hit Hard 


Small millers and exporters are 
most grievously hit by the threat of 
smaller export flour allocations. They 
are expected to be heard from indi- 
vidually and through associational 
channels. The Millers National Fed- 
eration is understood to be preparing 
— representations in their be- 
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Bread Not Important Source of Fat, 
‘Natritionist Says at Bread Hearing 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—“Bread is not an 
important source of fat in the na- 
tional diet.” 

These are the words of a leading 
nutritionist, Dr. Perry J. Culver of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and may go far to destroy the fiction 
of the fattening attributes of flour 
and bread products to which has 
been attributed much of the declin- 
ing flour and bakery products con- 
sumption in this nation. 

Dr. Culver made this statement 
before the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration hearing on proposed bread 
standards here last week when he 
appeared as an expert witness for 
the Atlas Powder Co., producer of 
polyoxyethylene materials. 


The Culver statement is the first 
ray of sunshine for the baking and 
milling industries at the hearing, 
where the most important ingredient 
of baked goods—flour—has been em- 
phasized only by the rare occasions 
when it has been mentioned. 

The fight over the approval of the 
polyoxyethylene products as optional 
ingredents has been spearheaded by 
the shortening and mono- and di- 
glyceride interests with attorneys of 
the bakers’ associations as the un- 
happy, innocent bystanders. 


New Opposition Looms 


This week a new opponent of the 
polyoxyethylene interests loomed up 
when it was learned that one of the 
large farm organizations has prod- 
ded the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to intervene on the grounds that 
the use of these synthetic products 
threatened to reduce the use of short- 
ening in baked goods. It is also un- 
derstood that cattle raising interests 
have been bombarding USDA and 
Congress with demands that use of 
these products in baked goods be 
banned since they would have serious 
economic effects on the natural 
shortening industry. 

Protests on this matter could be 
considered at the hearings but it is 
not believed that they could govern 
deliberations of the Food and Drug 
Administration since that agency is 
governed in decisions by protection of 
the consumers from a standpoint of 
purity and nontoxicity of products 
and fair dealing. However, adminis- 
trative decisions are flexible and 
strong political influence might com- 
pel a stretching of standards of ad- 
missibility at. FDA in this matter, 
particularly since supplies of vege- 
table and animal products are now 
piling up. In this connection it must 
be stated emphatically that the FDA 
officials have remained aloof from 
political influence and can be de- 
pended to defend their administra- 
tive integrity to the last. 

Another week .of controversy. be-. 
tween the scientists representing the 
polyoxyethylene producers and. at- 
torneys for the shortening and mono- 
glyceride manufacturers was read in- 
to the record, 

Excerpts from the record include 
the words, “fratricide in animals,” 
“cannibalism,” and a new term, “‘rab- 
bit-cide,” the latter being introduced 
by Dr. John C. Krantz, prominent 


technician of the University of Mary- 
land, who told the hearing of his 
experiments with polyoxyethylene 
products to determine the toxicity of 
these products in animals. 

While discussing the possibility of 
animal-eating-animal tendencies of 
animals fed with these products, Dr. 
Krantz broke the scientific dialogues 
my admitting that toast burned in 
his home. Dr. Krantz told the hearing 
that use of polyoxyethylene products 
resulted in a nutritional loss when 
substituted for fats in bakery prod- 
ucts, but he declared that the use 
of them was necessary for the diges- 
tion of fats in these products. 

He denied that these products were 
indispensable in baked goods or other 
foods since the human race seems to 
have survived for some time without 
their use heretofore. 


Utility Outlined 


Dr. Krantz catalogued the utility 
of the - disputed polyoxyethylene 
products of the Atlas Powder Co. as 
follows: “The ‘Span’ group was pri- 
marily effective in salad dressing as 
emulsifiers, the ‘Tween’ products were 
of use in ice cream and in the dis- 
tribution of vitamins, while ‘Myrj-45’ 
was useful as a ‘softener’ in baked 
goods.” 

The broad general testimony of 
Dr. Krantz on the nontoxicity of the 
polyoxyethylene products was impor- 
tantly supported by comprehensive 
testimony of Dr. Perry J. Culver of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
who drove home the conclusion that 
bread was not the “evil fattening 
agent as alleged by the food fad- 
dists.” 

Dr. Culver recited the effective use 
of polyoxyethylene products made by 
the Atlas Powder Co. in the treat- 
ment of patients at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital under scientifi- 
cally controlled conditions. The pa- 
tients had been suffering from nutri- 
tional difficulties after gastrectomies. 
When patients have their stomachs 
partially or fully removed as cure for 
ulcers they suffer from an inablity 
to absorb fats and lose weight and 
endure other nutritional defects, he 
pointed out. 

This scientist stated that, as a 


‘result of a casual conversation, his 


staff was led to experiment with a 
number of patients who were unable 
to-absorb. in their systems the fat 
content of foods eaten. However, aft- 
er experimental uses were made with 
“Tween” and “Myrj-45” on a convinc- 
ing: scale, .it was-proved that the in- 
gestion of fats in the system of these 
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BREAD HEARING TO BE 
RECESSED FEB. 25 


WASHINGTON—The bread stand- 
ards hearing is’ scheduled to be re- 
cessed from Feb. 25 until March 21. 
This recess has been planned because 
of the March 7-10. meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, in which many of the partici- 
pants in the standards hearings are 
interested. and also because of other 
hearings planned by the Food and 
Drug Administration. On the basis of 
the present rate of activity at the 
hearings it is likely that the resumed 
hearings will run into May of this 
year. 
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persons was brought back to normal 
without any harmful effects in other 
respects. 

Dr. Culver’s testimony had the ef- 
fect of citing chapter and verse to 
the general testimony of Dr. Krantz. 
Following his statements attorneys 
for competitive groups admitted that 
he had made a favorable impression 
except in one respect. He spoke of 
the _ polyoxethylene products as 
“drugs.” 

While it is believed that his use of 
the term “drugs” reflects his associa~ 
tion with the medical profession, it 
is seen possible that FDA officials in 
studying the record could decide that 
this group is primarily a drug. and 
belongs in the U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
and not.in the bread standards. 

Dr. Culver stated that in the use 
of these products in the experiments 
conducted at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital there was no evidence 
of retention of polyoxyethylene sub- 
stances in the human body and no ac- 
cumulation in the system. He submit- 
ted records to show that the human 
body eliminated up to 100% of 
“Tween” and “Myrj-45” which had 
been administered to patients who 
were suffering from faulty metabo- 
lism of fats. 


BREAD IS THE STAF> OF LIFE 


“Selling Idea” 
Contest Sponsored 
by Russell-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS — A nationwide 
“selling idea” contest open exclusive- 
ly to bakers and bakery employees 
has been announced by Frank Mor- 
ris, vice president in charge of bak- 
ery sales for Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

In announcing the contest, Mr. 
Morris stated that it was the hope 
of the Russell-Miller organization to 
bring to light selling ideas which 
have helped or will help any baker to 
increase his sales. Mr. Morris pointed 
out that the contestants need not 
submit their entries in any certain 
form and that they need not be 
“dressed up.” The judges will score 
the entries on a basis of their useful- 
ness, adaptability and originality. 
Winning entries will receive national 
publicity. 

The contest is being publicized ~ 
through double-page advertisements 
in seven milling and baking publica- 
tions. Featured in the advertisement 
is the first prize, an Admiral televi- 
sion and radio-phonograph set which 
has a 10-in. television screen and a 
two - speed automatic phonograph 
equipped for standard as well as the 
new long-playing “micro-groove”’ rec- 
ords. The next 35 winners will re- 
ceive radios and radio phonograph 
combinations, making a total of $5,000 
in prizes. 

A panel of 23 judges representing 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, the American Bakers Assn., 
baking and milling magazines, and 
wholesale and retail baking firms has 
been selected. The contest will close 
March 30. 

—BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIEDS TO MEET 
MIL-.WAUKEE—A smoker will be 
staged by the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. as a fea- 
ture of its regular. monthly meeting 
Feb, 18 at the Milwaukee Press Club. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Scattered improvement ip 
flour sales came with the rapid drop in 
wheat values Feb. 8, but the business was 
not shared by all mills in the Southwest 
and the week closed on a dull note. Export 
workings reached the lowest point of the 
year and no sales of any importance were 
reported. The PMA remained out of the 
market and there was no indication of when 
it would resume buying to cover quarterly 
needs. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 32% of 
capacity, most of the business coming on 
Feb. 7-8. This is some improvement over 
the 12% of capacity reported the previous 
week. and compares with 123% a year ago, 
the time of the big postwar break in prices 

Most of the business received during last 
week's drop in the wheat market was in the 
nature of resting orders which were passed 
when the values declined. During the rest 
of the week bakery sdles were few and far 
between and mills reported only small 
lots were sold. Sales did little towards im- 
proving the picture of future running time 
in southwestern mills, for unfilled order bal- 
ances continued to dwindle. Rather heavy 
shipping directions in recent weeks have 
not been replaced by sufficient new orders 
to sustain running time on the books of more 
than 30 days average. 

The later advance in wheat, which boosted 
flour prices along with it only added 
further confusion to bakers’ thinking. It 
has been proved that even a 15¢ decline in 
wheat futures will not jar them from their 
ideas of low inventories and only near-by 
buying. One theory which has been ad- 
vanced is that there is a fear among bakers 
of bread price cuts, and for that reason they 
do not want to commit themselves to the 
purchase of any appreciable amount of flour 
at any given time. This is only logical at 
a time when commodities are undergoing 
such violent day to day changes in value. 

Family flour business is about unchanged. 
A few fair-sized orders came in last week, 
but volume of business was scarcely larger 
than normal. Several price changes took 
place. The advertised brands had no soon 
er announced a 20¢ sack advance in prices 
than the market broke substantially and 
the order was rescinded. However, later 
strength in the market caused mills to is- 
sue another directive which placed family 
flours up 20¢ sack effective Feb. 12-14. 

Buying by the Army Quartermaster was 
the only business from the government last 
week. The army purchased 157,773 sacks 
of 80% extraction, 11% protein enriched 
flour for shipment by Feb. 28 to New 
Orleans. The price was reported to be 
$4.68@4.90 sacked, Gulf. It also bought 
100,000 sacks of export flour, packed in 50- 
lb. Multiwalls, Feb. 11 and will buy again 
Feb. 18. 

Operations were substantially reduced in 
the Southwest last week, averaging three to 
four days in the interior and four to five 
days in Kansas City. Mills in Kansas City 
ran at 80% of capacity, compared with 93% 
the previous week. 

Clears were one of the slowest moving 
items on the market and prices took a 
severe beating last week. Demand was very 
slow, primarily because of the lack of ex- 
port interest. 

Quotations Feb, 12, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.05@5.20, standard patent $5@5.15, 
straight $4.95@5.10; established brands of 
family flour $5.85@6.55, first clears $3.65@ 
3.75, second clears $3.50, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.35@3.40; soft wheat short patent 
$6.35@6.60, straight $5@5.15, cake flour 
$6.25 @6.55. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
five quiet, six slow, 13 dull. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
third days at about 85% of capacity last 
week. Domestic sales continued very slow 
but did increase to 40% of capacity, com 
pared with 15% the preceding week. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping di- 
rections showed no improvement, ranging 
from poor to fair. Prices were unchanged 
to 10¢ sack lower, compared with previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: The trade showed every in 
dication of complete indifference to wild 
gyrations in grain markets and it was an- 
other dull week for mills of this section 
Bookings were limited to a few small lots 
to domestic buyers. Not a spark of interest 
was shown by exporters. Directions permitted 
half-time operations. The strange spectacle 
of rising cash premiums was presented on 
days when futures dived, and as a result 
prices do not reflect the full drop. After 
three rallies prices were about 10¢ sack be- 
low the same time in the preceding week. 

Salina: Flour business showed some im- 
provement the past week, but bookings 
were not heavy. Prices declined about 10¢ 
sack. Shipping directions are slow. 

Texas: Demand last week showed little 
or no improvement and sales amounted to 
15 to 25% of capacity with different units 


Practically all sales were domestic, al- 
though there were scattering small sales to 
the West Indies. Operations averaged 


about 65% of capacity: prices were un 
changed to 20¢ sack higher on family flour. 
unchanged to 10¢ sack up on bakers’, and 
10@26¢ up on clears. 

Quotations Feb. 12 100s. cottons: familv 
flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.65, high 
patent $5.90@6.35: standard bakers, plain, 








$5.50@5.75; clears, plain, $4.60@4.80, de- 
livered TCP. 

Denver: The flour market in this area 
continues, weak. Demand is quite slow, and 
supplies are fullly adequate to take care of 
needs. Prices are off from 10 to 25¢. Quo- 
tations Feb. 12: bakers $5.40, family $5.75. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
averaged 45%, compared with 17% the 
previous week and 52% a year ago. The 
family buyers took 63% of domestic book- 
ings and the bakers 37%. Operations av- 
eraged 76%, compared with 70% a week 
ago and 87% a year ago. Prices closed 
15@30¢ higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons Feb. 12: car- 
lots, family short patent $5.90@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@6.55; bakery, unenriched 
short patents $5.40@5.50, standard patent 
$5.35@5.45, straight grade $5.30@5.40. 
Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: A sprinkling of bakery sales but 
a continued buyer holdoff in view of an un- 
certain market were recorded in the events 
of the flour business here last week. Most 
mills were busy filling the small orders 
placed on the books during the previous 
week’s flutter of business. Production av- 
eraged about 5% days. 

Export .business was almost nil, and the 
government offered no sign of being in the 
flour market in this area. Quotations at 
the close of business Feb. 12, included these 
average prices: bakery flour $5.65, family 
flour $6.20. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A short flurry of flour 
business on the wheat market break Feb. 
8-9 surprised spring wheat millers. No big- 
sized orders were included in the brief run 
of buying, 2,000 sacks being about the top, 
with single to two-car orders comprising the 
general run, but the aggregate was impres- 
sive. The buying interest tapered off im- 
mediately when wheat futures recovered 
and trading the remainder of the week was 
light. 

Combining all of the orders, spring wheat 
sales last week represented 100% of ca- 
pacity, against 35.4% the previous week and 
39.3% a year ago. Shipments of flour from 
Northwest mills last week were 91% of 
capacity, against 78% the week previous. 

When wheat prices failed to follow 
through on the sharp break, bakery flour 
buyers returned to their long-time policy of 
taking only limited amounts for near-by 
needs. Many of them have the idea that 
if wheat could drop like it did, it might do 
so again. Prices are well below the federal 
loan levels and, while the government may 
have the balance of power which will bring 
about a tighter cash wheat situation toward 
the end of the crop year, flour buyers have 
reached a state of mind where they prefer 
to see results rather than talk about them. 
The policy of buying hand-to-mouth in re- 
cent months has paid off so far. 

Family flour trade was also limited to 
quickie orders when the market was dipping. 
Millers pointed out that weakness in mill- 
feed values and stubborn firmness in cash 
wheat premiums prevented them from low- 
ering flour prices as much as the decline 
in wheat futures would have indicated. By 
the time all readjustments were completed, 
flour prices closed the week about the same 
as the week previous on bakery grades and 
actually somewhat higher on family types. 

Shipping directions on old orders were 
quiet to fair and mills lost some running 
time. Mills in Minneapolis averaged 66% of 
capacity, against 76% the previous week 
and 69% a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, last week’s running time was 71% of 
capacity, against 77% the week before and 
78% a@ year ago. 

Flour business the past week declined 
sharply, with bakers limiting takings to ab- 
solute needs. Export flour sales were nil, 
and shipping directions were fair to good. 

Quotations Feb. 14: standard patent $5.35 
@6.55, short patent $5.45@5.65, high glu- 
ten $5.70@5.90, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $5.10@5.45, 
second clear $4.10@5, whole wheat $5.20@ 
5.40 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The substantial break in the 
wheat market one day last week, resulted in 
a fairly active but short buying period. Sev 
eral round lots were booked, but none of 
them were too large. However, there was 
a fairly large number of sales of one, two 
and three car lots, so in the aggregate, busi- 
ness was much better than during the pre- 
vious week. Few buyers seem willing to 
enter the market for future requirements, 
and most of them continue to cover current 
needs only. Shipping directions were good. 
Family flour demand was fairly active, with 
good buying of smaller lots and also some 
heavier bookings. Deliveries were good. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring top patent $5.35 
@ 5.75, standard patent $5.25@5.65, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; family flour $7.15; hard winter 
short patent $5.27@5.55, 95% patent $5.17@ 
5.40, first clear $4.70; soft winter short 
patent $6@6.65, standard patent $5.05@ 
6.40, first clear $5.50@5.72. 

St. Louis: Local mills report some scat- 
tered bookings of flour on the sharp break 
of the wheat futures. Sales made were 
for lots for prompt and nearby, with a few 
fair-sized parcels for 120 days shipment 
mostly by the bakery trade. However, 
there is no general buying being done. Buy- 
ers have little confidence in the present 





market situation. Consequently they are 
waiting a more favorable position before 
making future contracts. Demand for clears 
are rather draggy. Offerings are easier. 
Prices are 10@15¢ a bag lower. Jobbers 
say there is practically no change from the 
past few weeks, with an occasional car here 
and there for prompt to 30 days. Shipping 
directions are fair. Prices for hard and 
soft patents are steady to 15¢ off, clears 
are 10@15¢ lower. Spring patents and 
clears are 10¢ off. 

Central states mills say there was some 
little booking by the bakery trade with the 
break in wheat futures for prompt to 30-day 
shipment. No general booking is being 
done. Buyers are awaiting a more settled 
market before making any long term con- 
tracts. Shipping directions are fair. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are steafly to 15¢ 
bag lower; clears are 10@15¢ off. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 12, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top soft patent $6, ordinary 
$5.20; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.20; bakers 
flour, cake $5.90, pastry $4.80, seft straight 
$5.10, soft clears $4.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.20, standard patent $5.10, clears 
$4.55; spring wheat short patent $5.40, 
standard $5.30, clears $5.10, low protein 
$4.35. 


EASTERN STATES 


Baffalo: The sharp drop in grain prices 
has taken buyers out of the market, at 
least temporarily, except for covering near- 
by needs. New developments in the market 
are being awaited, but in the meantime 
buying is almost at a standstill. Old 
purchases are being stretched out as far as 
possible to bridge the period of uncertainty. 
Shipping directions also leave much to be 
desired. Foreign trade is about as dull as 
domestic insofar as buying is concerned. So 
far as the bakery trade is concerned, buyers 
are unsettled not only by the fluctuations in 
the grain market, but also by a growing 
agitation among their consumers for lower 
bread prices to match the decrease in prices 
of grain and some of the other ingredients, 
such as shortening. The family trade is 
somewhat better off in demand for products 
than the bakery. Prices showed very minor 
changes. 

Quotations, Feb. 12, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15@7.25, high gluten $6.05@6.10, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.55@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.75@5.80, first clear 
$5.45@5.50; soft winter short patent $5.70@ 
5.75, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.75@ 
4.80. ‘ 

New York: The sharp break in flour prices 
brought disappointing sales. Buyers had no 
confidence in the market and restricted their 
takings to small lots for quick shipment. A 
slump in millfeeds and comparative firmness 
in cash wheat kept flour from reflecting 
the full decline ‘in wheat futures and the 
trade felt no pressure to make commit- 
ments beyond near-by needs. Most of the 
business was on spring wheat grades—and 
standard patents went at $6.50@6.75 with 
the premium for high glutens ranging 25@ 
40¢. Some mills offered clears more free- 
ly, but without obtaining volume takers. 
Southwesterns were quiet and cake grades 
showed no _ feature. Shipping directions 
continued brisk and a chain baker covered 
two or three weeks routine needs of south- 
westerns. 

After all of the price changes, the end 
of the week showed practically no deviation 
from the previous close. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens $6.10@6.35, standard 
patents $5.75@6, clears $5.45@5.70; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.10, standard 
patents $5.60@5.90; high ratio cakes $6.50@ 
6.95, soft winter straights $5.50@5.90. 

Boston: Flour buyers continued extremely 
cautious. Their bearish opinions seemed to 
be justified by the break in commodities 
during the past week. Mill agents reported 
that most of the business consummated was 
confined to small fill-in lots and that it was 
nearly impossible to arrange any forward 
business. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring short patents 
$6.10@6.20, standard $5.90@6.05, high 
gluten $6.25@6.40, first clears $5.50@5.75, 
hard winter short patents $5.95 @6.10, stand- 
ards $5.75@5.90, Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.25@6.50, east soft winter straights $5.55@ 
6.05, high ratio $6.55@7, family $7.30@ 
7.50. 


Philadelphia: ‘The local flour market is 
displaying a much greater degree of stabil- 
ity than has been in evidence recently in 
the grain pits. However, the development 
has not been accompanied by any noticeable 
pickup in buying activity. 

Prices on the individual grades are un- 
changed to 20¢ sack lower than the com- 
parable levels of a week ago, with hard 
winter standard and short patent setting the 
pace with the widest downward revisions. 
Soft winter standard took no cognizance of 
what was transpiring around it and re 
mained at a standstill. 

Spring grades showed 10@15¢ losses. 
Family and high gluten recorded the wider 
setbacks. 

Veteran flour men said the action of 
buyers in recent days has been reminiscent 
of virtually all other periods of weakness. 
By this they meant that even those almost 
forced into making commitments by short 
supplies on hand were reluctant to purchase. 
And a great many of these had previously 
indicated they were willing to place orders 
at levels considerably above those now 
prevalent. 

The market ‘has not been at a complete 
standstill. Some smaller operators did step 
in and contract for moderate amounts, but 
those in the trade saw this as merely a con 
tinuance of the hand-to-mouth policy ob 
served for so long. And they confirmed 
their thinking by pointing out that almost 
without exception specified delivery is 
prompt. 

It is generally realized that some of the 
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failure of flour to fully reflect the decline 
in grain is based upon the behavior of mil!- 
feed. Offal has been in a downward course 
of its own, showing little rallying power. 
This means the mills have a smaller margin 
to work on in flour.- 

Mill representatives report that a canvass of 
bakers discloses very little confidence in the 
outlook with much attention being given to 
the drop in other commodities and recurrent 
reports that business in general leaves much 
to be desired. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring family $6.60@ 
6.85, high gluten $6.15@6.25, short patent 
$5.90@6, standard $5.80@5.90, first clear 
$5.60@5.70; hard winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.70, standard $5.50@5.60; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives report 
that many offers were made for flour on the 
day the wheat prices broke. However, 
many of the offers were at a figure re- 
jected by the mills and not as much flour 
was sold as was expected. Mill representa 
tives were on the road or on phones urging 
buying of flour at the lower prices to both 
retail and wholesale bakers and also job 
bers. Resulting sales were not as large a 
should have developed with flour as urgent 
ly needed in many large and small bakeries 
as it is. Smaller bakers proved mor 
skeptical of buying flour than larger bak- 
eries. Flour buyers were only interested in 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis and were 
awaiting another price break before placing 
any larger orders. Keen price competitio: 
is evident on all sides. Soft wheat flou: 
sales are small and did not share in th« 
larger sales market of the first part of the 
week. Family patent is continuing to sel! 
fairly well and unadvertised brands hav: 
picked up in_ sales. Clears are _ freel, 
offered and not in too much demand. Di 
rections on all flours are good. At a recent 
trade meeting of bakers several of the 
largest retail bakers of quality merchandis« 
stated they were well ahead in the sales of 
sweet cakes, cookies and pastry ove 
December and January of 1947-48. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb 
12, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.25@5.52, medium 
patent $5.30@5.57, short patent $5.35@5.62; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.60@6.04, 
medium patent $5.65@6.09, short patent 
$5.70@6.14; clears $4.60@5.89; high glutens 
$6.04@6.29; family flour, advertised brand: 
$6.64@6.74, other brands $6.15@6.64; pastry 
and cake flours $5.25@6.30. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The continued decline in 
flour prices brought out:a somewhat greater 
buying interest, but actual bookings are on 
a very conservative scale and the demand is 
slowing down still further. Buyers are dis 
inclined towards heavy purchasing and are 
booking only a small portion of their re- 
quirements. Current sales are mostly small 
lots by bakers and jobbers to cover their 
early needs. A general feeling of awaiting 
more stability in prices seems to govern pur- 
chases. For the past 30 to 60 days the 
trade as a whole has pursued a most con- 
servative policy, which now puts them in a 
position to take advantage of the breaks in 
prices. Sales are principally on hard winters 
from Kansas and the Southwest, with 
northern springs in much lesser proportions. 
Cracker and cookie bakers are also in the 
market for limited amounts and mostly for 
nearby future delivery. Overall, the trade 
seems to welcome the present breaks in 
prices since previous costs were becoming a 
threat to profitable operations. Shipping 
directions are slowed somewhat, with bak- 
ers allowing old contracts to stand while 
they operate on the present low priced 
flour. Export sales are reflecting the léss 
urgent need of the European and South 
American importers. Inquiries are limited 
and the volume of sales is considerably low- 
er. 

Quotations Feb. 12, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100 Ib. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.40@5.65, 
standard $5.15@5.35, first clear $4.75@5; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.75@ 
5.95, standard $5.60@5.75, first clear $5.25@ 
5.40, high gluten $6@6.15; soft wheat short 
patent $5.55@5.70, straight $4.95@5.20, first 
clear $4.45@4.70, high ratio cake $5.85@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast cake $6.60@6.80, pastry 
$5.70@5.80, all rail basis. 

Atlanta: Flour buyers in this area ignored 
the market break insofar as wanting to make 
forward commitments and gave the im- 
pression that they were holding off in hopes 
the bottom would fall out. There were 
numerous inquiries but new business failed 
to gather any momentum. Larger whole- 
sale bakers remain cautious and seem con- 
tent with current contracts Which run gen- 
erally through March, and smaller wholesale 
bakers are purchasing to meet requirements. 
Pattern of new sales continues to amount 
to scattered one, two or three car lots in 
majority of instances. Shipping instructions 
from bakers are fair to fairly good. 

Trading with wholesale family flour deal- 
ers was fair to pretty good, but they showed 
no desire to book. Sales remained hand-to- 
mouth and on a_ »price-date-of-shipment 
basis. It is anticipated that this type of 
buying will continue among the family flour 
trade*until there is a very new low in 
prices. Specifications -are in line with 
orders. 

Blenders made inquiries and wanted to 
be kept informed, but they failed to come 
through with additional bookings. New 
transactions were for scattered cars here and 
there. Shipments to them are in fairly 
regular order. 

Flour prices declined 15@20¢ all down the 
line from the previous week, with the ex- 
ception of family flour. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring high gluten 
$5.85@6.10, standard patent $5.50@5.65, 
short patent $5.60@5.75, first clear $4.45@5; 
hard winter family $6.10@7.20; soft wheat 
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soft wheat first clear 
cake 


family $6.50@7.70; 
$4.45@4.707 pastry flour $5.50@5.65; 


flour $6.45@6.65; self-rising 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The flour market was very 


quiet and featureless. Domestic business, in 
the face of severe market breaks in all of 
the grains, was at a standstill, and export 
business simply does not seem to exist at 
this time. Furthermore, flour mills do not 
know where any export business is going to 
come from. Prices were down on all grades 
of flour in line with the drop in the wheat 
market. 

Portland: Flour trade was upset by the 
wide fluctuations in the grain markets, and 


all classes of buyers were out of the market. ~ 


Bakers and large wholesalers were not pur- 
chasing, except as they had to have flour 
and it will take a few days of greater 
stabilization in wheat before they will be 
interested. Chain stores continue cuts on 
bread from their own bakeries, but the large 
bread companies have not followed suit, 
holding prices at the top. Buying is, there- 
fore, on a hand-to-mouth basis, with con-_ 
sumers holding back on family flour, and 
stocks in the hands of retailers moving 
very slowly. No new government bookings 
were made and none are in sight. Mill op- 
erations are fair on old government book- 
ings, but the future picture is very uncer- 
tain, 

Quotations Feb. 12: high gluten $6.14, all 
Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears $5.90, 
Bluestem bakers $5.96, cake $6.65, pastry 
$5.79, whole wheat 100% $5.71, graham 
$5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No inquiries and no 
bookings are being received from Class 2 
countries. Even the big drop in the ex- 
port price of Canadian wheat had no effect. 
Newfoundland, one of Canada’s best mar- 
kets, is buying only from day to day, waiting 
for the time when she becomes one of 
Canada’s provinces and able to buy at 
iomestic prices. Quotations Feb. 12: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl. 


seconds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 


ment regulation flour $14.50 per 280-lb. for 
shipment to end of March, Halifax or Saint 
John, 


Winter wheat flour is moving slowly. 
Quotations Feb. 12: $10@10.25 bbl., second 
hand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Demand is slow for winter wheat, which 
is available in small quantities. Quotations 
Feb. 12: 2.25@2.30 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
points, 

Winnipeg: There was no export business 
worked in Canadian flour to the U.K. 


last week, but small amounts going to sev- 
eral Class 2 destinations aggregated almost 
50,000 bbls. Mills are operating fairly close 
to capacity, and there has been a sugges- 
tion of a little increase in domestic trade. 
Mills apparently have ample wheat to work 
with, and stocks are moving freely. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.25, cottons, 


second patents $8.75, second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Outside of ‘some limited 
sales made to Manila for March ship- 


ment, export business in Canadian flour 
out of this port continues very slow. While 
the Philippines have been taking some 
March shipments, the volume to move there 
in Feburary will be small despite previous 
indications that the end of January* would 
see some additional buying. 

Other usual outlets for Canadian flour 
are extremely poor. The Chinese situation 
has reached a point where it is very unlike- 
ly that further business can be done, and 
exporters are busy guessing where the re- 
cent two shipments from here totaling some 
5,000 tons, will be discharged since the pre- 
vious destination of Shanghai appears to be 
in danger of the Communist march. Best 
guesses as to discharge points are Hongkong 
or Formosa. 

Domestic flour business still exhibits 
slowness. Buyers are not showing any in- 
terest in forward offerings, and there are 
indications that some Canadian mills, un- 
able to find export outlets, are beginning 
to press domestic sales with possible price 
inducements to large buyers. In the mean- 
time prices here are holding at ceiling 
levels. 


For hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions for 98's cottons as of Feb. 12; first 
Patents $9.15 with’ small lots at $9.65; 
bakers patents $8.65. Western cake and 
Pastry flour to the trade ranges from 
$9.50@9.95 while Ontario grinds are run- 
ning from $13@14. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal for export account is pretty well made 
up of odd lots going to various destinations. 
Domestic trade continues fairly good, but 
will undoubtedly ease as soon as warm 
weather prevails. The extreme cold of the 
past week has helped domestic sales. 

Quotations, Feb. 12: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.50 in the three prairie provinces; 
Oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ea at $5.10 Feb. 7.; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
Case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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Harold Sanford 
Renamed NGTC 
Chairman 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council reelected 
Harold E. Sanford of Portland as 
chairman and elected Carl E. Bostrom 
of Chicago as vice chairman at their 
annual meeting Feb. 9. 

At_the same time, William F. 
Brooks was reappointed executive 
secretary to remain in charge of the 
headquarters office at Washington, 
where the council represents the in- 
terests of the organized grain ex- 
changes, grain and feed associations 
and other segments of the grain 
trades. 

Mr. Sanford is vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co. and Mr. 
Bostrom is vice president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and assistant 
secretary of Lowell Hoit & Co. 

The selection of Mr. Bostrom as 
vice chairman places him in line for 
the chairmanship of the council, ac- 
cording to the usual procedure fol- 
lowed by the organization. 

The following members of the coun- 
cil were elected to serve as members 
of the executive committee: Mr. San- 
ford; Mr. Bostrom; Robert Cargill, 
Victoria Elevator Co., Minneapolis; 
Walter C. Berger, president, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Ed- 
ward Morganstern, Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas; Ray J. Barnes, 
Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia, 
and F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 


DEATHS 


Harry Stuart Johnston, Jr., 46, senior 
vice president of the Robert A. Johns- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, died at a local 
hospital following an illness. He was 
the great-grandson of the founder of 
the cooky and cracker baking firm 
and had been associated with it since 
graduation from Marquette Univer- 
sity in 1923. Survivors are his widow, 
four daughters, his parents, three 
brothers and three sisters. 











Joseph J. Rice, 57, partner in the 
brokerage and grain commission firm 
of Daniel F. Rice & Co:., Chicago, died 
in a hospital there after 10 weeks’ 
confinement. Mr. Rice served as dep- 
uty federal loan administrator during 
World War II, and was state direc- 
tor of finance for one year. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, one sis- 
ter and a brother, who is head of 
Daniel F. Rice & Co. 


Joseph Lendl, 62, who for the past 
25 years has had a bakery in Bloom- 
field, Pittsburgh, died. Feb. 9. Mr. 
Lendl was a prominent member of 
the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and two 
daughters. 


Edward A. Bueche, 46, salesman for 
Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo bakery 
supply house, and prominent for many 
years in Masonic circles, died Feb. 7. 
He had been ill for 16 months. He is 
survived by a widow and daughter. 


George Edward Carroll, 77, father 
of W. E. Carroll, Carroll Baking Co., 
Atlanta, died Feb. 6 at a Lake City, 
Fla., hospital, following injuries he 
received in an automobile accident 
Feb. 2. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago 
| Sie a AS A ear $...@7.15 
Spring top patent ...........+..- §.35@5.756 
Spring high gluten ............. he OMe o-€ 
oy Be, errr sr ii se ee 
Spring standard ........-+..5+5-- 5.25 @5.65 
Sprivam- Ge... CLOSE, 5x oie sas. ve cones. 4.75 @5.25 
Hard winter family ............. <0 b aeeark 4 
Hard winter short ............-.+. 5.27@5.55 


Hard winter standard 


5.17@5.40 
Hard winter first clear «++ @4.70 





Soft winter family ....... Ct ere 
Soft winter short patent 6.00@ 6.65 
Soft winter standard 5.05 @6.40 
Soft winter straight ............ ti eOiex 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.50@5.72 
Rye GeGr, WRG citi. c ee cee 4.30@4.34 
Wye: Rote, | GRA ks bas Sete’ 3.30 @3.70 
Durum, gran., Bulk ............ 5.35@5.40 

New York 
Spring POMU . fico cence ccccicess $...@7.45 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.10@6.35 
Spring short .....-0-.- cece eeeeee re eae 
Spring standard ................ 5.75 @6.00 
Spring first clear ........ 20056. 5.45 @5.70 
Hard winter family ..........+..- ee er 
Hard winter short ............. 5.80@6.10 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.60 @5.90 


Soft winter family ............ A 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.50@5.90 
Soft winter standard ............ ee 


Soft winter first clear .......... oe @® sss 
Rye Mowe, Wit 20.2 csc ccsscees 4.35 @4.60 
Rye flour, dark ...........-.5-5 Tr. eee 
Durum, gran., bulk ......-....- 5.82 @5.92 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentg.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
Spring second patent{ ...@8.10 ...@8.75 
Spring first clearf... ...@7.00 ...@... 


delivery. 

Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.60 $...@... $...@... $7.15@7.25 
5.70@5.90 = oo --@ ... 6.05@6.10 
5.45@ 5.65 ee aa --@5.40 Tih sche 
5.35 @5.55 Sayre --@5.30 5.75 @5.80 
5.10@5.45 ry --@5.10 5.55@5.60 
++-@... 5.85@6.55 - +» @6.65 oe @ «.- 
oats’ 5.05 @5.20 ---@5.20 a Fe 
Are, ae 5.00@5.15 -.-@5.10 5.75@5.80 
we eee 3.65 @3.75 --@4.55 5.45@5.50 
er. oe se . +» @6.00 a 
ee). oe 6.35 @6.60 -»--@.,. 6&.70@5.75 
oe Qe ih ae oa a pas we. Fae 
es 5.00@5.15 -»-@5.10 5.55 @5.60 
Pa Bn ees P -»-@4.50 4.75@4.80 
«++ @4,20 9 ve -»-@4.50 4.90@4.95 
«+» @3.70 -@... -»-@3.80 3.60@3.65 

-«+@5.20 fovea eee - ++» @6.20 --»@5.54 
Phila Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$6.60@6.85 $...@... $6.64@6.74 $...@.. 
6.15@6.25 6.25@6.40 6.04@6.29 5.85@6.10 
§.90@6.00 6.10@6.20 5.70@6.14 5.60@5.75 
5.80@5.90 5.90@6.05 5.60@6.04 5.50@5.65 
5.60@5.70 5.50@5.75 4.60@5.89 4.45@5.00 

vee a tee re ae 6.10@7.20 
5.60@5.70 5.95@6.10 5.35 @5.62 -@. 
56.50@5.60 5.75@5.90 5.25@5.52 et Pee 

-@ ... %.30@7.50 -@. 6.50@7.70 

-+-@... 5.55@6.05 @ omeWRtess 
5.30@5.50 vee con cone i a 

~ or A »»-@... 4.45@4.70 
4.35 @4.45 --@... 4.60@4.64 4.75@4.95 
4.75 @4.8 --@... 3.64@4.10 2.75@2.9 

Vou wi 1. wee .»-@65.74 coe vcs 


Spring exports§ .. 


Ontario soft wi 


oe = «ee @14.50 ...@... 
nterst 10.00@10.25 ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushals (000’s omitted) on Feb. 5, 


and correspond 


ing date of a year ago: 





-—-Wheat—_  -——Corn——. -—-Oats—. -—-Rye——. --Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Baltimore .......... 1,505 2,229 4,673 549 620 156 408 79 275 4 
er . 772 700 408 es es oe .. T ik 
| GES RSP are 2,239 5,724 4,602 350 2,035 327 171 81 292 634 
Po ee 549 1,688 601 7% “s <7 ‘y- a4 ak at 
QCRICHMO aide csewcvecce 1,970 3,636 9.516 4,513 637 1,223 834 104 560 385 
ES Sh ws bab 0 0 tps 288 12,381 8,157 (8,903 102 1,108 569 43 35 899 1,824 
Fort Worth ......... 6,498 7,117 125 111 185 344 9 se 23 13 
Galveston ............ 3,989 3,325 217 as 8 ¥. 67 F wt 
Hutchinson .......... 11,131 11,819 - 4 av Pf 22 7 2 2 
Indianapolis ......... 871 1,433 1,288 1,889 142 130 94 6 ee Pa 
Kansas City .....-.. 28,393 23,827 2,028 1,505 119 175 292 85 89 165 
Milwaukee ...........- 345 1 647 4 59 3 ee -- 8,229 6,347 
Minneapolis .......... 5,161 2,950 4,482 1,134 1,126 2,518 1,450 2,342 6,415 10,440 
New Orleans .........- 784 278 1,138 21 5 14 és 2 ae ole 
New York ...... 935 1,242 275 7 $4 10 + 1 oT oft 
OORMRE *. 00s tte oss 14,341 3,971 2,531 2,248 157 835 58 246 109 312 
is Oe 302 4y §25 569 ee x i. - aR 40 
Philadelphia 1.350 2,221 1,123 82 595 109 39 44 279 350 
pS 2 Rea 1,054 30 604 525 178 91 11 2 76 4 
St. Joseph ........... 5,082 3,508 995 733 290 572 3 2 20 33 
ED, wo da nce ccses 3,041 2,787 2,338 1,945 370 312 14 ow 25 12 
Wichita’... ...5.-.-55% 6,761 6,016 * re : 32 we us re 6 
Totals. ....ccscees 109,454 92,659 46,919 16,287 7,626 7.448 3,448 3,130 11,194 19,571 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
-Minneapolis— -— Chicag ~ -——Kansas City — 
May July May July Sept. Dec May July Sept. 
Pebrwary 7 oc. cccaceces 207% 199% 216% 197 198% 200 203% 188 189% 
POUreary 8 occ eee scede 197% 189% 206% 187 188% 190 193% 178 179% 
* February 9 ......06e+6- 199 191% 208% 191 191% 194 ‘195% 182 182% 
February 10 ........... 204% 196% 211% 293% 194% 195% 199% 185 185% 
February 11 ........... 204% 195 212% 192% 192% 194% 200 184% 184% 
February 12 ..........- co HOLIDAY ae 
7--CORN-— — RYE “6 OATS— 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 7 . 124% 125 129 115% 114% .122 66% 63 61% 59% 
Feb. 8 . 116% 116% 119 107% 106% 112 60% 57% 55% 53% 
Feb. 9 . 122% 123 126 116% 116% 122 63% 59% 57% 54% 
Feb. 10 . 124% 125% 132% 121% 120% 129 65% 61 59% 56% 
Feb. 11 . 124% 124% 133% 118% 118% 128% 66 60% 60% 57% 
Feb. 12 . ¢ HOLIDAY = 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
“Py ery $45.00@ 46.00 Sv sas 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


Minneapolis 
@ 43.00 $ @ 
@.. 


Kansas City 


39.75 @ 40.25 
a ay 


Soft winter bran ... Wer, ope * Bee 

Stand. midds.* 45.00@ 45.50 . .@43.00 “ect| LIPh 

Flour midds.t 46.00 @ 46.50 ..@48.50 44.00 @ 44.50 

Red dog ....... 48.00 @ 48.50 + --@50.00 FuaaGe fs 0 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 


bialeth 8 os $46.00@ 46.50 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran ... 


$56.00@57.00 $54.00@54.50 


Stand. midds.* 45.00@ 45.50 65.00 @56.00 .--@53.50 
Flour midds.t ..... 52.00 @52.50 abel ocat © be ov ores 
Red dog .......«-- 52.00@52.60 68.00@569.00 -««-@61.50 
Spring bran Shorts 
TOPUEtO 22. cc ccsese $....@58.00 i: 
Winnipeg ......... «---@49. ah 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William bas 





St. Louis Ft. Worth 
iy dnd seve Ba Siete ei 
42.75 @43.75 47.50 @ 48.50 
esas +7 ove Ke i% 
45.25 @ 46.25 51.50 @562.50 
spe s@ acse i ves 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 


$51.40 @52.80 
60.40@ 560.80 
52.00 @ 55.80 
56.00 @566.80 

Middlings 
$....@64.00 


$....@.... 
61.60@52.00 
54.00 @ 55.00 














WANT ADS 

















v v ¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. ‘(Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. D) 

Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
+ 


FOR SALE—USED SCHMUTZ TWO-COLOR 
vertical bag printer. 20” cylinder, 22” 
bed. Inspection invited. Any reasonable 
offer considered. Allied Mills, Inc., 29th 
& B Sts., Omaha, Neb. 











FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS AL- 
lis roller mills, collar oiling, shell bearing, 
roll feed, A drive. Also 3 double stands of 
9x24 Great Western, same specifications 


as the Allis rolls. J. E. Hagan Mill 
Machinery Co., Box 574, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 








BROKERS and JOBBERS 
We have veral territories still open 
for establislied Brokers and Jobbers 
with good connections. 
ENRIGHT’S Stone-ground flours, 
“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” and 
“OLD-COUNTRY STYLE RYE,” are 
both distinctive and profitable. 
Write today 
OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, INC. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis %; Minn. 











United’ States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 5, 
1949, and Feb. 7, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
5, v. 5, 7, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 144,410 120,445 1,318 7,506 
OOtB cccceees 60,083 17,613 o0%s ets 
OOP cgescece 9,098 8,902 2,982 4 
BET 4,098 3,490 1,923 30 
Barley ...... 13,719 23,870 1,546 e 
Flaxseed 20,460 5,968 ws 
Soybeans .... 11,246 11,386 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Feb. 5 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 2,000 (411,000) bu.; 
corn, 2,308,000 (485,000); oats, 1,000 (none); 
rye, none (125,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Feb. 5, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis... 90 207 22 104 11,186 4,849 
Duluth 43 21 ee -- 2,311 7560 
Week ending Feb. 12: 
Minneapolis. 105 190 37 
Duluth ..... 2 20 ‘ 


68 11,026 4,659 
2,312 760 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the preyious weeks: 
: * Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. 


22 29 5 12 
30,468 *26,007 


23,743 29,626 


Four milis .. 
*Three mills. 
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Market Break 
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(Continued from page 13) 


that this nation would have a year- 
end carry-over of approximately 300 
million bushels. He said this could 
not be construed as surplus, but a 
normal reserve against drouth, the 
fulfillment of the ever-normal gran- 
ary principle and a guard against 
national emergencies. 

This topic became a struggle of 
words between the secretary and Sen. 
James P. Kem (R., Mo.) and Mr. 
Brannan finally conceded that as of 
the present wheat was in surplus 
supply in regard to the ECA act. 
Under that law he is required to no- 
tify ECA when commodities are in 
surplus supply in this country and 
this ruling bans all off-shore pro- 
curement of the commodity. The ECA 
Act, however, has some flexibility in 
this respect, since the ECA admin- 
istrator is required to observe the 
USDA surplus supply situation only 
as far as practicable. 

Mr. Brannan said that he has had 
no objection to ECA purchases of 
foreign wheat. He also told senators 
that it had not been practicable for 
the USDA to use Canadian ports for 
the movement of American wheat. 
Sen. Edward Thye (R., Minn.) had 
charged that had the ECA spent its 
funds for U.S. wheat the present sur- 
plus overhang to the market would 
not be depressing prices. 

Mr. Brannan told Sen. Guy Gillette 
(D., Iowa) that the extension of buy- 
ing hours by the CCC in Chicago 
would only have a psychological ef- 
fect. He turned down a suggestion 
of Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) that 
the storage problem consideration 
could be postponed until next year, 
stating that the present market drop 
pointed up the need for adequate 
storage facilities where farmers could 
hold grain under loan against such 
dips. 
The nervous condition of adminis- 
tration congressmen over the com- 
modity market bust was noticed by 
seasoned observers, who stated that 
the CCC cannot point to the private 
grain trade as the scapegoat for the 
present troubles, since the CCC has 
the export monoply. 


May Blame Speculators 


The search for a whipping boy in 
this commodity market shambles as 
yet fails to point in any direction, al- 
though it is significant that ECA is 
calling for reports of trading from 
the big Chicago market. If a strong 
short position is uncovered on the 
trading days of Feb. 7-8 it will be 
no surprise if the government decides 
to place the blame on speculators for 
depressing prices. When grains were 
pushing through the roof 16 months 
earlier the government alleged that 
speculative interests were forcing the 
run-up. The same type of strategy 
may be invoked by the USDA, since 
the commodity markets have defied 
the support price law and have failed 
to react to the paper support floor. 

One grain trade observer comment- 
ed that since the support floor is 
demonstrated to be ineffective, this 
condition may lead to even miore 
stringent legislation from Capitol 
Hill. Senators from both parties are 
fighting to get themselves on record 
as protectors of the farmer and may 
move to any extremity to reveal 
their interest in the farm ' 

While the “commodity market bust 
sefit’ shivérs down. the spines of the 
politicians on Capitol Hill and at the 
USDA, there are still some sober ob- 





servations within the government. 
One responsible CCC official told the 
Northwestern Miller that, although 
the break was a surprise in its sever- 
ity, it was no secret that most sensible 
persons expected farm prices would 
work into lower ground. Corn is the 
most vulnerable of the grain crops, 
it was admitted, but the weakness 
in wheat does not appear justified. 
This official noted that the govern- 
ment export program is huge. Con- 


siderable wheat has been exported - 


and still sizable quantities remain 
to go. In several areas the free wheat 
supply is only slightly more than 
effective demand and this official be- 
lieves that the May wheat contract 
will work into much higher ground 
before its expiration. 


Predict $2.30 May Wheat 

Not only are some government offi- 
cials bullish on wheat at recent low 
levels, but prominent economic ad- 
visors from eastern markets are now 
predicting that the May wheat con- 
tract will advance to a $2.30 level 
from its low point. One economist 
attributed break to a misplaced con- 
fidence in the firmness in price sup- 
port floors and says that once the dis- 
appointed speculative longs recover 
from their present liquidation the 
market will rally sharply and reflect 
the tight supply position, which is 
developing in the free, wheat supply. 

This judgment might in part be con- 

firmed by Mr. Brannan’s statement 

that by the end of April it appears 
that CCC might hold a very consid- 
erable part of the wheat supply. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED ELEVATOR MANAGER 
SULLIVAN, ILL.—Karl A. Kirk, 

formerly with the Moultrie Service 

Co. here, has replaced Harold Ober- 

man as manager of the Macoupin 

Elevator Co. Mr. Oberman held the 

position for the past year and a half. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 

William, Ont., Feb. 3, 1949 (000’s omitted) : 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 














Port Arthur .. 18,740 2,227 3,347 3,889 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,047 ee 215 81 
Churchill ...... 100 ° ee ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- ¢ oem 

VORGPD csacices 177 oe 49 1,256 

Totals ........ 23,064 2,227 3,612 5,226 

Year ago ..... 18,108 1,091 9,728 13,182 


Receipts during week ending Feb. 3: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,013 97 296 299 





Pacific seaboard. 1,188 oe 27 12 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators ........ 5 oe 16 1 
r.. Seererrr 3,206 97 339 312 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 3: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





OS eer 699 3 577 312 
Milled or 
processed ... o* ee 46 45 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 1,959 oe ée és 
Pree 22 Se 117 5 
Other terminals* 5 0 13 89 
Totals ........ 2,685 3 753 450 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 3, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 97,153 10,897 36,684 31,364 


Pacific seaboard. 23,360 1,175 204 
Churchill ....... 4,468 o¢ o> 
Other terminals* 422 2 386 1,914 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 3, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 85,073 
Pacific seaboard. 20,812 
Churehill ....... : 1 we 
Other terminals* 363 4 426 1,021 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division, 


9,466 37,354 31,791 
- 1,507 255 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship t 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 5, in tons, with com- 








parisons: 
7Receipts—, -Ship ts— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. eee ne 9,900 13,140 
Kaneas City .. 2,100 4,650 5,100 8,520 
Milwaukee .... 60 7. 3,120 3,690 
Week ending Feb.. 12: 
Minneapolis ..  ... nih 8,280 10,590 
Kansas City .. 1,620 3,180 3,580 7,680 
Milwaukee .... 60 90 62,670 3,120 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY PURITY BAKERIES 


-Net Income for Fiseal Year Ended 


Jan. 1 Set at $3,965,782—Net 
Sales Amount to $74,582,945 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the fiscal year ended Jan. 1, 1949, 
comprising 53 weeks, has reported 
consolidated net income of $3,965,782 
after interest, depreciation, federal 
taxes, all other charges and deduction 
for minority interest. This net income 
amounts to $4.93 a share on the cor- 
poration’s 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding, and compares with 


$3,272,196, or $4.06 a share, for the 


fiscal year ended Dec. 27, 1947, com- 
prising 52 weeks. 

Net sales for the year amounted 
to $74,582,945. 

Current assets at the close of. the 
year totaled $11,094,821 and current 
liabilities of $5,221,285, leaving work- 
ing capital of $5,873,536 compared 
with $6,788,106 at the previous year 
end. 

Capital expenditures for new plants, 
replacement, improvements ‘and addi 
tions were $6,222,075. The compan; 
spent $1,735,969 for maintenance anc 
repairs. The purchase of the large 
plant in Long Island City, N. Y., to 
serve the retail stores in the metro- 
politan area, was consummated. Op- 
erations in the new plant will com- 
mence in 1949, 

For the 13 weeks ended Jan. 1, 
1949, consolidated net income was 
$1,219,470 after all charges and mi- 
nority interest. This net income 
amounts to $1.52 a share and com- 
pares with net income of $891,652, 
or $1.10 a share for the last 12 weeks 
of 1947. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
FIRM ADDS NEW UNIT 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—tThe In- 
dustrial Machinery Co., Inc., Fort 
Worth, has purchased the Industrial 
division of the American Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Fort Worth. The announce- 
ment of the purchase said that the 
move was made to improve service 
to customers. 

The new unit of the machinery 
firm will be operated and managed by 
the same personnel as before under 
the direction of Ralph W. Wilker- 
son. 

The Industrial Machinery Co., 
manufactures feed, flour, grain ele- 
vator and oil mill equipment. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Feb. 5 and Feb. 
ll: 

BRAN— 








Feb. 5 Feb. 11 


February ..... $....@*40.75 $40.00@ 40.50 
Bs ree «++-@*41.40 41,50@ 42.00 
MO fetsvccve --»-@*40.00 40.26@ 41.00 
RS eee 38.50@ 39.00 39.00@ 39.50 
COTE 37.00@ 37.50 35.00@ 36.50 
Gee cha cess 34.50@ 36.50 34.60@ 36.50 
SHORTS— 
February ..... $....@*42.50 $....@*%44.00 
, en re 45.20@ 46.00 46.75@ 47.75 
; ae -++-@*45.50 46.75@ 47.75 
ee PETE ee 45.50@ 45.90 46.756@ 47.25 
Soe 43.75@ 45.75 45.00@ 45.75 
SE TORS 42.00@ 45.25 42.50@ 45.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,200 2,520 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 6, 1949 
(9000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
764 _ 








Baltimore ...... ae ee 
Buffalo 107 1,712 605 192 
Afloat 243 — 
Chicago .. 511 353 
Afloat .... 258 147 
Duluth ae 107 a 
Milwaukee ...... 0% os ae 502 
SEE aw b.s's “ye ten be 349 
New York ...... + 88 - "S< 
Totals. ........ 871 2,736 1,724 1,642 
Previous week . 716 . 2,880 1,724 1,619 
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F BAKER AAS SI that give 


TEA TABLE 
OVEN SPRING 
BIG VALYE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
































Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


Members of the following Exch $ 
Chicago Board of Trade rw ; WABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange : fork 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. sg — 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange - . Kansas ‘City Mo 
Duluth Board of Trade > gh 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange a Se 

New York Rubber Exchange ea ‘ eat Se neae 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving ee 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


Y 





No coupons, no premiums, no 
gadgets ... just good, old-fash- 
ioned sales - building 
flour QUALITY— 
POLAR BEAR’S 
fifty-year record. 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13 1 BBLS. DAILY 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 

Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 














+ 


— 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the —_ —_— Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal ~ USED 





4 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating ) Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL : WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





-——— 





|. 
= 4 


™ 4 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 









silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags 


4 WOODS 
cotton and jute BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal @¢ Toronte © Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg © Calgary 





nce of the famous Woods 

Rider and Goose Brand 
Ge ing; Tents, T: vulins and 
other canvas Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 


other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 











































-COATSWORTH & COOPER | GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
LIMITED Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Grain Ship Grain and Miss tessa elie ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Domestic and Export Feeds EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
TORONTO ELEVATORS egaaicand “GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 
t LIMITED Ae TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: Berturgeon: Sea- Always “Brosllonce in Name and 




















The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


CANADA 


















IT’S IN THE RECORD 
















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


VANCOUVE AL RY -=M E AW ASKAT 


7 8@) 40), Ee) HUMBERSTONE- MONTREAI MO? 
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” Oldest Botched Manubecturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


ren 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 




















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


’ MULTIWALL Bibi. eal 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 






































































W. S. KIMPTON & SONS MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


: FLOUR MILLERS 
Flour Millers i denna leaisile 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA “SUPERB” 1894 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


































’ | JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
¢ WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


Mint at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 







—— 
Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “ForTGarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS —a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. | 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES: f 
614 Board of Trade 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 23 Beaver Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
1007 Lumsden Bldg. 62 Mark Lane , 
TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON B.C. 3, ENGLAND 



























































Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 













aN 
xLl> ov 3 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 
manager for prominent flow ur 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly foment 4 with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


VON, Or 4 
ESTABLISHED 1913 Ki \ Bank & Gust Company 
5 
M 
WASURANCE CORPORATION. Craggve/ \OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


S 
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W. H. SCHNEIDER 


The Standard Others 
Company 













Strive to Reach 
428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 
WHITE SWAN er 
FLOUR THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
CORPORATION 1527 Candler Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA Atlanta 3, Georgia 
















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Flour Specialists Picts 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


80 BROAD 8T. NEW YORK NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIC EXPORT 
“The Flour People’”’ FLOUR 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. P.O, Box 646 
Balti 2, Md. 404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 











NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











A lot of women would look more 
spic if they had less span. 


¢¢¢ 


A man inspected his wife’s new 
bathing suit, and remarked caustical- 
ly, “Shirley, it is just big enough to 
prevent your being tanned where you 
ought to be.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 


Mrs. Nagg: You deceived me before 
I married you. You told me you were 
well off. 

Nagg (angry at last): So I was— 
but I didn’t know it. 


¢*?¢ ¢ 
Voice on the ’Phone: Hello, is this 
the beauty shop? 
Proprietor: Yes, sir. 
Voice on the "Phone: Send one over, 


will you? 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Son: Dad, how do they catch crazy 
men? 
Dad: That’s easy. They use a little 
rouge and lipstick, a cunning hair-do 
and a pretty dress. 


¢7¢¢ 


“Say, Dad, what does it mean when 
the paper says some man went to the 
convention as a delegate at large?” 

“It means his wife didn’t go with 


him, son.” 
¢?¢? 


A man visited a friend for the first 
time, and was amazed to find one 
child ripping upholstery off a brand 
new divan, a second child driving 
nails into an expensive table, and a 
third swinging from a chandelier. Be- 
wildered, he turned to his host. “I 
say, don’t you find it rather expensive 
to let your children play like that?” 
“Not at all,” replied the father cheer- 
fully. “I get the nails wholesale.” 


¢*?¢F 

Student: Why didn’t I make 100% 
on my test? 

Teacher: You remember the ques- 
tion, “Why did the pioneers go into 
the wilderness?” 

Student: Yes. 

Teacher: Well, your answer, while 
very interesting, was not correct. 


$e 
“Say!” yelled the farmer, who 
owned the pond, “don’t you see that 
sign: No Fishing Here?” 
“TI sure do,” said the disgusted fish- 
erman. “The felah that printed that 
sign sure knew what he was talkin’ 


about!” 
$e ¢ 


“George,” remarked a friend en- 
thusiastically, “that wife of yours is 
a remarkable woman. She certainly 
has a will of her own.” 

“Yes,” George moaned, “and let me 
tell you I am the sole beneficiary.” 


¢?¢ 
‘A high school student handed in the 
following as the principal parts of a 
Latin verb: “Slippeo, slippere, falli, 
bumpus.” 
The returned paper read: “Fallio, 
failere, flunci, suspemdum. 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. | 























S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 








Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





4 





| KELLY-E RICKSON CO 


Flour Boke rs 
OMAHA, NEB 
San bran 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHIOAGO . 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CAPLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stote Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ELLYAara 
con Merchandisers" 


















P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
Since 1919 


"tne 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘"TronTopri,’”’ London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, Geant eudiisé 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 




















CEREAL PRODUCTS LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Codes: Riverside, A B C-5th Ed., also Bentley DUBLIN BELFAST 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes ; 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
Subscription Room GRAIN 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. Cable cians “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


47-48 Damrak 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, | 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Diploma,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 ‘WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. LTD. 


(E.A.GREEN) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cory Buildings GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | fF ARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,”’ London | Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


= | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn E h Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Fs.ixcoHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


BOLLE & §S 


Cc 
ROTTERDAM, 


HILTHUIS 
HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 











HARRIS BROS. & LO. (Grain) Ltd. | wa TSON & PHILIP. LTD 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS , : 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
and FLOUR 41 Constitution St., LEITH 


Corys’ Buildings Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVFRPOOL 48 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
68 Constitution Street LEI! H Cables: ‘'PHILip,’’ Dundee 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR ayp CEREAL PRODUCT 
LINSEED and COTTONSEED PRODUCTS IMPORTERS 


| 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. sams ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
fe 


FEED, ETC. Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Frexnetut,” Liverpool Cable Address: “ANcHoR,” Relfaxt 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“MarveEL,”’ Glasgow b Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
tors: Po sthox 1161 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Filourimport” 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPortT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 






























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


February 15, 1949 













LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 






























Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOL M 

















“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Miers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





































OR QUA 


amae lh 


Hubbard: Milling Co 





—_ Western King Fiear_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 































DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE-BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


mamme of Pure High-Grade 


inter eat Flour |. 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 


hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 





for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 





learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL AG 


SELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY a A 
“— 
AGENE 
= for Nour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for « whites, brighter flow 
N-Richment A 
fes onitorm enrichment 














*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


What is it worth... 
to be alive next week? 


e Is it worth several minutes of your time? Then 
take it easy when you take the wheel .. . speed- 
ing contributes to 1 out of 3 fatal accidents. 


e Is it worth a stop at the railroad crossing? Then 
stop ...and consider the 16 people who are 
meeting death or injury today at other railroad 
crossings. 


eis it worth staying sober? Then remember 
these sobering facts ... drinking by pedestrian 
or driver contributes to 1 out of 4 fatal accidents. 
There’s another way to say it. If you’d like to 
be alive next week.... 


Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own! 





